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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Nazis in the Air 


AZI victories, whether inside or outside Germany, 

have usually been achieved by the double device of 

treachery and terrorism. Here, in Britain, treachery 
simply will not serve. Consequently, the Nazi leaders have 
fallen back upon their second and, on the whole, favourite 
method of terrorism. Their day attacks on this country, and 
particularly upon London, have been severely and, for them, 
disastrously repulsed. They have lost their fifty and a 
hundred planes a day, on one occasion considerably over two 
hundred: the countryside and sea-shores are strewn. with 
the burnt-out wreckage of Dorniers, Heinkels and Junkers. 
Civilians have been machine-gunned when these airmen 
ventured to fly low enough, pilots have been shot in mid-air 
after baling out, and there can remain little doubt that 
churches, hospitals and poorer residential quarters have been 
bombed deliberately. There has been, in fact, abundant 
evidence of that filthy technique which, under thoroughly 
evil men and to the abiding shame of the German people, has 
been erected in Germany into a vast system of misrule. The 
night attacks are wanton and indiscriminate and their intention 
is to spread intimidation and terror. That their objective is 
the civilian population and civilian morale is strikingly 
illustrated by the casualty list for the first fortnight of 
intensified raids. During this period 2,000 civilians were 
killed, and 8,000 injured—four-fifths of this total being from 
London. During the same fortnight the number of military 
casualties amounted to 250. Hitler may understand the 
German mentality: he has failed, grossly and miserably, to 
understand the spirit and character of the British peoples. 
His air attacks have only stiffened an already strong morale, 
and united these peoples in a complete and cold detestation of 
Hitlerism. The three attacks on Buckingham Palace were, 
from the German point of view, stupidly ill-advised, for they 
have succeeded in bringing monarch and people even closer 
together. The king has been able to visit the homeless and 
bereaved, in the East End and elsewhere, as one who had 
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personal experience of the very things they were made to 
suffer. These attacks upon the persons of Sovereigns are part, 
of course, of Hitler’s method, even though his propaganda 
department obliged him by inventing large oil tanks in the 
Palace vicinity. King Haakon was persistently hunted down 
during the invasion of Norway; attempts were made to 
capture Queen Wilhelmina and to sink the ship which carried 
her daughter and grandchildren to Canada; the king of the 
Belgians was just as relentlessly pursued. The terror weapon 
had proved such a signal success within Germany during the 
Nazi struggle for power that they have come to look upon it 
as irresistible. It has been made frightful use of in Poland— 
to an extent that sickens and appals: it was employed in 
Holland where, according to the Nazi boast, 30,000 inhabitants 
of Rotterdam were massacred from the air in half an hour. 
Against this country it is proving ineffective: its wielders are 
being taught a lesson, the only lesson they are capable of 
understanding. Finally, we must add, though not without 
regret, that it will not be easy to forget the applause accorded 
in the Italian Press to these murderous attacks or the further 
fact that the Italian Air Force, a wretched, if half-hearted, 
pupil of an abominable master, has itself murdered Arab 
civilians in Haifa and Tel-Aviv. 


A Gallant City 


N happier days visitors to London were in the habit of 

remarking that London’s policemen were wonderful. This 
remark, though more or less fatuous, was perfectly true. The 
war has now shown us that not only London’s police but also 
London’s firemen, air wardens, doctors and nurses, railway 
and transport men—in fact, all London’s workers—have a full 
right to that same epithet. Under most trying conditions 
they are carrying on, calmly and conscientiously. The work 
of the A.R.P. and Auxiliary Fire services has been efficient, 
unremitting, and unselfish to a remarkable degree. There has 
been the inevitable loss of sleep, an unavoidable dislocation of 
traffic and communications: the journey from home to work 
has taken longer than normally, and been more inconvenient, 
and, naturally, the gigantic spider of officialdom finds it 
difficult to abandon altogether its pernicious spinning of red 
tape. But courage, patience and good humour have been in 
conspicuous evidence. There has been a spirit of sacrifice, 
even of downright heroism, there has been a display of friend- 
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liness, mutual help and genuine charity that is amazing. It is 
in times of crisis that one is made to realize the startling 
paradox that the Christian virtues have survived in England 
long after the faith, to which those virtues should be attached, 
has ceased to exercise widespread influence. On the sheerly 
pragmatic test of ‘‘ Christian ¢s as Christian does,’ London has 
been a very Christian city during the past month. Possibly 
this realization may help us to grasp the true, and yet paradox- 
seeming, claim that this country is defending against an 
unspeakably evil system the issues, not merely of humanity 
and decency, but even of Christianity itself. 


A. Puzzle 


HERE is one matter which, at the moment, remains a 

puzzle—namely, the tolerance extended to Communists 
in England although they are manifestly a defeatist, anti- 
national and, to a large extent, foreign body. This may be 
due to the hopes, entertained in wide circles, of better relations 
with the Soviet Union—a question on which Catholics have 
their own, and a very decided, point of view. It may be 
insisted that these Communists are not important. This is 
possibly correct, but let us remember that they were important 
enough in Spain and France. After the French capitulation, 
The Times reported (June 27th) a statement of the South 
African Minister to France that “ constitutional France had 
been completely undermined ”’ and, two weeks previously, 
General Weygand is said to have argued that Communism 
was rampant in Paris. There is no doubt that one of the 
chief causes for the breaking of French morale was the growth 
and influence of Communism. It has always been Moscow’s 
purpose to promote war between States and then to convert 
it, whenever possible, into civil war within the several States 
concerned. The French and, incidentally, the British Com- 
munists were violent war-mongers in 1938, at the time of the 
Munich compromise: as soon as war commenced in 1939, they 
were just as radically defeatist and anti-war. On November 
6th, 1939, M. Sarraut, the French Home Secretary, declared 
that defeatist Communist propaganda was being “ carried on 
with daily increasing intensity ’’: there was scarcely a French 
Communist leader of note who was not known to be in 
Germany’s pay. A letter, sent by M. Faure, Secretary- 
General of the French Socialist Party, to the Labour Party 
in England (Daily Herald: April 22nd), went into more 
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explicit detail. The Communists, it asserted, had cells in 
factories, strong influence in the Trade Union offices, a large 
number of local councils under their control; ‘ Communist 
propaganda has sought to cause disorders calculated to break 
the resistance of the French armies . . . they have aimed at 
demoralizing the mass of the French people and the French 
army in order to provoke moral disintegration and prepare 
the atmosphere for disorders.” Is it wise to say that this 
sort of thing could not happen here, even if one be reasonably 
convinced that it could not? This conviction should not let 
us tolerate the continued existence of a notoriously subversive 
movement. The Daily Worker is still hawked for sale in our 
streets—an affront to every man in uniform. Indeed, it has 
recently been enlarged by four extra pages, in spite of paper 
shortage and restrictions. The Communist Party Organizer 
for June boasted that the sales of the Daily Worker were 
7,000 a day more in April than in January, and the Labour 
Monthly claims to have doubled its circulation during the 
first six months of 1940. These journals advertise Communist 
rallies and meetings up and down the country, and no less than 
six “‘great”’ rallies were to be held in London on the last Sunday 
of June. The tolerance shown to this alien and anti-national 
activity is an insult to the working-people of Britain who are 
playing so magnificent a part in the common effort, as it is an 
affront to the cause for which Britain so gallantly stands. 


Rome, Vichy and the Near East 


MONG the many problems which arise from France’s 

capitulation is that of French-mandated Syria. At the 
moment an Italian delegation is visiting Syria, and there are 
indications that Italy is hoping to take France’s place. These 
suspected ambitions of the Italians are arousing great animosity 
among both French and Arabs. Italy’s prestige in the Arab ' 
world is low; Mussolini’s assumption of the title ‘“ Protector 
of Islam” was treated as a bad and impertinent joke; the 
record of Italian dealings with the North African peoples is 
not a good one. In addition, it is perfectly clear to the Arabs 
that Italy entered the war from the pure motive of Sacro 
Egoismo, with the one desire of securing what it could, with 
Germany’s aid and after France’s defeat. The history of the 
French mandate has not been altogether an easy one. And 
this in spite of long French associations with Syria, particularly 
Lebanon. France was the traditional protector of Christians 
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in the Levant, French schools and missions played a large part 
in education, and many young Syrians studied in France. 
But in Syria the nationalist movement is pronounced and 
strong. The Emir Feisal was proclaimed king there in 
March, 1920, by a Syrian Nationalist Congress, only to be 
expelled from Damascus by French arms. A French High 
Commissioner was then installed. The nationalist movement 
remained strong, however, and agitated for a Franco-Syrian 
Treaty on the lines of those concluded between Great Britain 
and both Iraq and Egypt. Franco-Syrian and Franco- 
Lebanese Treaties were prepared and actually signed in 
Paris in 1936: but, for complicated and obscure reasons, they 
were never ratified. Under the Front Populaire administration 


there were many crises in Syrian affairs and much local unrest. 


The outbreak of war brought, however, a distinct improve- 
ment, and the Arabs rallied to the French standard. Since 
the June collapse both Britain and the Middle East Powers 
have made statements on the position of Syria. On July 1st 
the Foreign Office declared that it could not allow Syria to be 
occupied by any hostile Power or to be used for attacks upon 
those countries in the Middle East which Britain is pledged to 
defend. The Foreign Minister of Iraq, after visits to Turkey 
and Syria, during which he conferred with British, French, 
Turkish and Syrian officials, stated, on July 5th, that both 
Turkey and Iraq considered that Syria should be for the 
Syrians and ought to enjoy full independence. It is likely 
indeed that the Italians whose teeth—to use Bismarck’s 
expression—do not match their appetite, will encounter serious 
Arab opposition in Syria and the Near East. Meanwhile, the 
position along Egypt’s western frontier demands careful 
attention. The Second Italian Army has advanced some 
twenty miles into Egyptian territory, occupying a few 
deserted stations like Fort Musaid and Sollum and suffering 
considerable casualties in the course of its advance. It is now 
consolidating its position, presumably for a further attack. 
The Government of Egypt, from which four ministers of the 
Saadist party recently resigned over the issue of immediate 
war with the Italians, does not, at least officially, consider 
that its country has been threatened: when it does so, it will 
declare war. Another Italian army is in position facing the 
southern Egyptian border while there is a third with its basis 
in Eritrea. German pressure is being applied to the Italians 
but they will move very cautiously. 
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War for the Americas 

ITLER, as the world’s greatest trouble-maker, has irons 

in every fire, agents in every quarter of the globe, and 
monstrous ideas in every corner of his own head. The fact 
that he is occupied in Europe with Britain and the numerous 
countries he has invaded, and that he has plans for Northern 
Africa, is no guarantee that he is not looking elsewhere as well. 
The alternate wooing and threatening of Spain has several 
objects. One of these is, no doubt, to force Spain into a more 
definite anti-British policy, if not into an actual declaration 
of war. Gibraltar might well be put forward as a rallying 
point for Spanish opinion. The visit of Sefior Sufier to Berlin 
may possibly prove a blessing in disguise : it may have opened 
the eyes of this important and reputedly pro-Nazi figure to the 
dangers involved in the type of Hispano-German co-operation 
that Hitler wants. A second object is to direct Spanish 
attention more forcibly towards South America. Since the 
end of the civil war Spanish speakers and writers have been 
stressing the theme of Hispanidad and Spain’s cultural leader- 
ship of all Spanish-speaking peoples. Germany has already 
yoked Italy to its war chariot: it would now like to harness 
Spain, and to make use of these Latin Powers to secure the 
economic and, later possibly, the political control of South 
America. In two interesting articles (September gth and roth) 
The Times pointed out how strong German influence already 
was in certain of the South American States. In Southern 
Chile, for example, from Osorno to Valdivia, it is said that 
“even the dogs bark in German.’’ Berlin’s plot for a German 
Uruguay was unmasked only recently. Brazil has 900,000 
Germans living in the comparatively autonomous province 
of Santa Caterina. Even in the Argentine which favours the 
British cause, on the whole, and agrees with the United States 
upon the necessity of armed defence of the Western Hemisphere, ~ 
there are innumerable Nazi-financed clubs, schools, athletic 
and intellectual societies, volunteer corps, and the like. 
Fortunately, the Italian settlers, for the most part, are not so 
ready to lend themselves to fifth-column activities: they are 
“swallow workers’ who return to spend their savings in 
Europe and to retire. But, in the highly complex society of 
these States, there are many elements which Nazis might win 
over and use. The Times articles conclude with a list of five 
psychological factors of which they might avail themselves. 
“Life is cheap. There is an exaggerated gap between rich 
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and poor. Unemployment is prodigious. There are various 
violent forms of nationalism but no coherent nations. And 
the Latin and Indian populations are gamblers to whom 
revolution offers the same exciting chance of profit as a 
lottery.”” If the Nazis could also enlist Spanish influence in 
their service, the situation might well be a serious one. 


The Rhodesian Jubilee 


OUTHERN RHODESIA is one of the youngest of British 

colonies, if indeed colony be its correct name: for it hasa 
system of government which differs very little from full 
“ Dominion Status.”” Its development has been remarkable 
since September 12th, 1890, when the Union Jack was hoisted 
for the first time in a remote part of the territory of the 
Matabele Chief Lobengula. The occupation of the country 
was due to the initiative of Cecil Rhodes and was followed by 
the Matabele wars of 1893 and 1896. Southern Rhodesia has 
a special interest for English Catholics since it is the scene of 
English Jesuit missionary effort in South Africa. Father 
Hartmann went as chaplain with the original pioneer column 
which set out from Kimberley in 1890. Father Prestage soon 
followed with Mother Patrick’s brave band of Dominican 
sisters who had volunteered to nurse the sick and wounded. 
They arrived at Fort Salisbury in July, 1891. A year later the 
Chishawasha mission was established on land given by Rhodes 
to the Society and, two years afterwards, a chapel-hut was 
opened at Bulawayo. In July of the same year was in- 
augurated the tent-and-hut hospital, while Father Prestage 
reopened in 1895 the station of Empandeni where a start had 
been made, ten years previously, with permission of Lobengula. 
During the war of 1896 Chishawasha was besieged and defended, 
but, on the whole, development was peaceful and continuous. 
St. George’s School, now at Salisbury, was opened at Bulawayo. 
Churches followed—at Umtali (1899), Salisbury (1900—Church 
of the Sacred Heart), Chishawasha (1902), the granite building 
at Bulawayo (1904—Church of the Immaculate Conception), 
to mention only the earliest of them. New mission stations 
were gradually set up. The mission owes a great debt of 
gratitude to the Dominican Sisters and to those of Notre Dame 
and of the Precious Blood who took upon themselves the care 
of native girls’ education. Since its inception the original 
mission has been more than once subdivided. As early as 
1893 the Lower Zambesi was assigned to Portuguese members 
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of the Society. Later, in 1912, the region north of the Kafue 
was handed over to the Polish Jesuits who have been assisted, 
since then, by the White Fathers, the Little Company of Mary 
and by Irish Capuchins. In 1927 there was a further division 
into the Prefecture of Broken Hill, north of the Zambesi, now 
- entrusted to the Marianhill Fathers, and that of Salisbury, 
south of the river, which remains in the charge of the English 
Province of the Society. This year, Missionaries of the Society 
of Bethlehem have taken over the Gokomere and Fort Victoria 
districts. The Salisbury prefecture was raised to a Vicariate 
in 1931 with Bishop Chichester as its first Vicar Apostolic. 
The work of the mission proceeds steadily and fruitfully : 
naturally, it links the interests of English Catholics with 
Southern Rhodesia. 


The Society of Jesus: 1540-1940 

MORE important centenary, which this war unfortunately 

does not permit us fittingly to celebrate, is that of the 
Society of Jesus itself. It was on September 27th, 1540, by 
Paul III’s Bull Regiminit Militantis Ecclesiae, that the Society 
was officially approved and inaugurated. Ignatius of Loyola 
had been severely wounded at Pamplona in 1521, and a lengthy 
convalescence brought about his “‘ conversion”’ to new ways 
of thought and living. Inner struggles and spiritual experi- 
ences led to the writing of the “‘ Spiritual Exercises,”” which 
are accordingly a record of his own formation and also the 
instrument by which his early companions, and indeed all 
subsequent Jesuits, have been spiritually fashioned. Passing, 
in middle years, from Spain to Paris to continue studying, he 
attracted to himself a small group of young men. They were, 
for the most part, Spaniards—Laynez, Salmeron, Bobadilla 
and Francis Xavier, together with the Savoyard Peter Faber 
or Le Févre and the Portuguese Rodriguez. It was these six 
men who, with Ignatius, made their first vows on the Feast 
of the Assumption,1534, in a chapel at Montmartre: Le Févre, 
the only priest among them, said the Mass. These vows were 
renewed in the two following years, and in 1536 the little 
company had been joined by three further members: the 
Savoyard, Le Jay, and two Frenchmen, Broét and Codure. 
The Montmartre vows were not those of religious: they 
included the vows of poverty and chastity and the promise to 
travel to Jerusalem in order to work for the salvation of 
infidels: should this project prove impossible, they were to 
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proceed to Rome and offer their services to the Pope. In 1536 
Ignatius was in Venice, arranging for their voyage to the 
Holy Land—a journey which circumstances forced them, 
first of all, to postpone and ultimately, to abandon. Mean- 
while they had Papal permission to be ordained, and they 
devoted themselves to preaching and charitable work in the 
northern Italian cities. Hitherto they had not considered the 
establishment of an institution or order. It was the Pope 
himself who put the notion into their heads, during the spring 
of 1539. They considered it, discussed its possibilities, and 
then presented a Formula to the Holy Father on September 
3rd of the same year. Objections were raised, some delay 
was inevitable, the number of Professed Fathers was limited 
to sixty. Then, on September 27th, 1540, came the full 
Papal approbation. 


The Society’s History: 1540-1940 


ITTLE need be said here—possibly little should be said 

here—of the remarkable growth of the Society, even in 
its early years. In 1540, at the time of the first approbation, 
there were eleven Jesuits. By 1565 their number was 3,500 ; 
by 1580, 5,000: and there were 13,000 of them in 1615. They 
were conspicuous at the Council of Trent and in the work of 
the German Counter-Reformation. In the mid-sixteenth 
century they began to open schools and colleges, almost the 
first and probably the most famous of them being the Roman 
College which to-day still functions as the Gregorian University. 
Scholars, preachers, theologians—these the Society produced 
in plenty: their aim was a reasonable service, the employment 
of well-trained minds, disciplined by a tradition of obedience 
and of special attachment to the Holy See. To every corner 
of the globe penetrated Jesuit missionaries: to South America 
where they became famous through the Paraguay Reductions ; 
to India, China and Japan; to the Indians of Canada: to 
Protestant England and Scandinavia. The laurel of martyr- 
dom was no infrequent and certainly no unfitting crown of 
many of these missionary careers. In two appreciative 
articles, sprinkled with friendly comment, The Tablet 
(September 14th and 21st) suggests that, owing to the 
Society’s share in the training of the clergy, ‘“ modern 
Catholicism is, on the whole, consciously or unconsciously, 
more Jesuit in its outlook and practical ideals, than anything 
else.” Associating this influence upon the clergy with that 
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exercised by the orders of women, devoted to education, and 
drawing their inspiration from the Society, the second article 
concludes in the following manner. “It must be allowed 
that, in a quiet, persistent and scarcely noticed fashion, the 
ideals and the methods and the spirit of St. Ignatius are to 
some extent the ideals and methods and spirit of the over- 
whelming mass of Catholics in the Church to-day. There is 
something to be said for the thesis that modern Catholicism 
has, indeed, been fashioned principally by the Society of Jesus, 
It is a proof of extraordinary vitality in a body so old, and of 
unusual freshness in its traditional methodology. Those to 
whom is committed the direction of its vast activities, as they 
look back gratefully to God for the four centuries now closing, 
must look with a confidence equal to their thankfulness to the 
years that lie ahead, and to the new world those years must 
bring with them.” In a short leader (September 27th) 
The Times pays a secular tribute to the Society’s work and 
ideals. The leader bears the significant title “‘A.M.D.G.” It is 
flattering to be informed, from such a source, that it is to the 
Society that belongs “ the chief human credit for the survival 
of the Roman Church into the modern world”: modestly, 
we would suggest that this is too kind a statement. Possibly 
there is something of a sting in the proposition that what 
The Times considers the Jesuit virtues par excellence— 
discipline, specialized training, absolute obedience, and un- 
questioning devotion to a system of doctrines held in common 
by the whole body—are the core of the system on which 
Fascist, Nazi and Falangist organizations have been con- 
structed. The Times graciously saves itself, and us, by the 
additional comment that “the dedication—Ad Majorem Dei 
Gloriam—makes all the difference.” The leader concludes 
with the assertion that to-day, in their consciousness of a 
struggle against a new and anti-Christian paganism, English- ' 
men, without compromising any distinction of creed, ‘‘ may 
salute the memory of St. Ignatius Loyola, the first paladin of 
this spiritual chivalry, of St. Francis Xavier ‘the greatest 
missionary since St. Paul,’ and of all their fellow-soldiers who 
for four hundred years have fought what they believed to be 
the battle of the Lord.”’ 
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*‘ Put ye on the armour of God . . . For our wrestling is not against flesh 
and blood, but against principalities and powers, against the rulers of the 
world of this darkness, against the spirits of wickedness in the high places . . . 
Take unto you the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the spirit, which 
is the word of God.” (Ephesians, vi). . 

LL Catholic Movements, being Catholic, are one. Yet 
each Catholic Movement has had its own special 
context, its own special inspiration, and its own unique 

intellectual origins. The new Movement of ‘“ the Sword of 
the Spirit ’ is no exception. 

The inspiration for this Movement came sharply, urgently, 
with the onset of war. There was an inevitability, perhaps a 
divine justice, about the war of 1939 that revealed the end of 
anage. We were likely to lose the very essence of our Christian 
heritage at the hands of rampant, enthusiastic paganism. And 
we suddenly realised that the time to avert such calamity had 
begun fifty years ago, with the call given in ‘‘ Rerum Novarum.” 
That call to social justice the Catholic world had received 
complacently and largely neglected ; and it had neglected also 
the call to international justice that followed in the Encyclicals 
of this century. And now the continent of Europe was 
hurtling into “total war.’’ This might well bring down the 
monopolists and the bankers and the various social systems, 
for which the Catholic, as Catholic, might feel small regret. 
But it also threatened to bring down the very fabric of 
Christianity throughout all Europe. And this at last stirred 
us as no Encyclical had ever done. That is why the Sword of 
the Spirit’ Movement carries from its President, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, a commission to the whole people 
of the country, and beyond them to the world. ‘‘ We are 
not inspired,” said Cardinal Hinsley in his inaugural address 
on August ist, “ by a narrow patriotism which limits our 
Christian charity to the red patches on the world’s map where 
waves the British flag. We have no hatred for any nation or 
race.” The Movement speaks to every citizen of goodwill, 
whatever his creed, whatever his party, however few his 
positive principles. 

At the head of the Movement stands the intellectual leader- 
ship of Christopher Dawson, in whose writings the historical 
mission of Christianity, as the foundation of European culture, 
has never been lost sight of. The Christian tradition in 
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Europe is the theme, as everyone knows, of all Christopher 
Dawson’s published works ; it finds its clearest exposition in 
“‘ Religion and Progress”’ and in “ Religion and the Modern 
State.” More recently still, “‘ There is no longer any clear line 
of division,’’ he has said, ‘‘ between Christian and non-Christian 
peoples; and with the disappearance of her Christian con- 
sciousness Europe has begun to doubt her own existence. . . . 
The true basis of international life is to be found not in 
ideological unity but in community of culture.... It isa 
world issue that is being fought out on European soil. The 
very idea of international law was the product of European 
civilisation, and has its ultimate basis in the belief in a 
transcendent, spiritual order, in a natural and divine law.’”* 
The re-integration of Europe, and a return to the Christian 
mainsprings that gave a thousand years of life to European law 
and sociology, are the intellectual roots of the ‘“‘ Sword of the 
Spirit.”” Other roots are discernible nearer the surface, 
beneath the ground-plan of the war itself. They are to be 
seen, perhaps, in the articles of Fr. Corbishley in this journal 
last November and again in June ; in the article on ‘‘ Catholics 
and the Peace Settlement ” in the Clergy Review last March ; 
above all, in the Cardinal’s broadcast on ‘“‘ The Sword of the 
Spirit’”’ last December. In Mr. Dawson the historical 
significance and the present significance are found together : 


The Christian cause at the present moment is also the 
common cause of all who are defending our civilization 
against the blind assault of mass despotism and the 
idolatry of power, which has resulted in a new paganism 
that is destructive of all moral and intellectual values. 
All the Western powers, whether they are involved in war 
or not, must face the consequences of the Totalitarian 
challenge. The first necessity is to make public opinion 
alive to the issues that are at stake, and to develop the 
consciousness of Western culture, and the spirit of loyalty 
to the Western tradition.” 


This, then, is no mere boisterous win-the-war Movement. 
Early on, the fear was indeed expressed by a correspondent in 
the Catholic Herald that the “ Sword of the Spirit ” might find 
itself in the position of an “‘ unpaid department of the Ministry 

1 Three articles in The Tablet, Dec. 9, 23, 30, 1939. Cf. also an article in 
the same journal, by Richard O’Sullivan, K.C., on “ The English Tradition 
in Law and Politics" (August 31, 1940). 

- ® Editorial in “‘ Sword of the Spirit’ Bulletin No. 2, August 23, 1940. 
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of Information.”” Whether or not the fear was a result of the 
negative (anti-Nazi) flavour of some of the pamphlets projected 
by the Committee, it was soon allayed ; and the Movement 
accepted with gratitude the neat sentence at the end of that 
letter—‘‘ Our crusade is something more than an incident of 
the present war; the present war is surely rather an incident 
of our crusade.” 
II. 

The title-deeds of the Movement were stated in a declaration 
of principles and policy which was issued in August for the 
guidance of lecturers and speakers. “It must be made clear 
at each meeting, whatever the particular subject of discussion 
at that meeting, that (1) the Movement stands for the principles 
of Christianity and the Natural Law; (2) Our opposition to 
Nazism and other Totalitarianisms is the result of their denial 
of these principles; (3) Our support of the national cause 
rests upon this positive basis; (4) The Settlement after the 
war must be based upon these principles ; (5) The Movement— 
for victory as a means to this Settlement—is a national move- 
ment addressed, through its Catholic sponsors, to every 
citizen in the Kingdom.” This is the framework within which 
the Movement has gone to the country. 

As a Movement, it has its lines of action laid down for it in 
the inaugural speeches. They are the three lines of prayer, 
study, action. Along the first two of these there are, of course, 
no short cuts. Prayer and study both need time, leisure and 
concentration. But along the third line—action—there are, 
there will have to be, short cuts; and these are all the more 
to be taken since the Movement was born of a crisis and has 
an immediate task as well as an ultimate task. Moreover, 
the path behind is strewn with the remains of other movements 
that had fallen by the wayside. The ‘‘ Sword of the Spirit ” 
must perhaps expect, therefore, to meet scepticism and doubt 
in many quarters until it has proved that it is indeed different 
from others in the past that have lacked not only its resolution 
but also its fully national range. The only effective way of 
showing this, was for the Committee to take into its confidence, 
from the outset, every influential person whose help would be 
needed. On such a basis alone was it possible to organize an 
active Movement in which every person knew what the others 
were doing, and what his own part was in the comprehensive plan. 

It is in this context that the parochial meetings, the public 
meetings, the spiritual conferences, the Press campaign, the 
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wireless campaign, the pamphlets and (linking all) the Bulletin, 
have been conceived. It is with all this comprehensiveness in 
mind that October 6th—the Sunday wher St. Paul’s words 
from Ephesians, chapter vi, will be the Epistle read in every 
Catholic church in the land—has been planned as the first 
natural climax of the Movement. And though the organization 
needed will be terrific, there is no other answer to the fact that 
the need, and the demand, are there. 

A danger lurks here. Organization means committees and 
regionalism, No Movement could get far without either of 
these elements, any more than a Movement could live whose 
central Executive Committee desired to regiment the rest. 
But while it is true that the inspiration, the policy and the 
administration all imply devolution and delegation and division 
of labour, there is a sense in which the work must mot be - 
regarded at all as a matter for committees on this and that— 
lectures, pamphlets, Bulletin, publicity, propaganda, public 
relations, etc. There must be, somewhere, a comprehensive 
view of the whole organic Movement. 

This is provided by a group of eminent persons—flexible as 
to its composition—under the chairmanship of Christopher 
Dawson himself, with a function parallel to that which the 
Executive fulfils in relation to the whole Movement, viz., to 
inspire policy while the Executive co-ordinates activity. 
From this group will come not only suggestions that can be 
disseminated in series of pamphlets and leaflets, but also 
mature scholarship and research upon the application of 
Christian and natural principles to the problems of recon- 
struction. 

The parish meetings held so far, and the correspondence 
produced by the Bulletin and the Press reports, have revealed 
that the people are more than ready for this Movement, since 
they recognize that it is long overdue. Our people welcome . 
the appeal, through themselves, to all the citizens of-the 
country and to those of the occupied lands who are at present 
living with us. They realize how “ Christian ’’ the ordinary 
Britisher indeed is, if he only knew it. And above all, they 
are concerned at the need, and the difficulty, of translating the 
principles of “‘ Christianity and the Natural Law ”’ into concrete 
terms, touching the social and international questions that the 
“ World after the War ”’ will have to resolve. 

This double problem was aired in the Movement’s third 
Bulletin : 
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There is one great difficulty, which has hitherto paralysed 
much Catholic effort, especially in this country. There is 
a gap which can be shouted across and yet is so hard to 
bridge. The first stage of a Catholic movement is, truly 
and reasonably and necessarily, the establishment of 
principles. This was the case of all the social movements 
inspired by Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno. 
The second stage is usually the active stage, of public 
meetings and propaganda. 

But between the two stages there is a gap. Principles, 
however clear and firm and noble, must be crystallized 
into precise schemes before fruitful action can follow. 
Principles are angelic, activity is animal; action is not 
born out of an ‘“‘ unbecoming intercourse ’’ of principles 
and activity. Action is a thing by itself, and it demands 
that reason shall crystallize the principles into plans and 
detailed propositions. Only then can the will go ahead 
on clear roads. 


All this can readily be admitted. As to the method of 
action, one general principle can be laid down : 


Is it possible to crystallize these basic principles of 
Christianity, these basic directives of Pope and Cardinal, 
into concrete schemes? There are many attempts being 
aired, in the Press, todo so. The ‘‘ Sword of the Spirit ” 
need not identify itself with any of them. But they are 
there to be made use of; for they help to bridge the 
abyss which may perhaps separate the general principles 
from the speaker, and the speaker from his meeting. 


Within those terms of reference much can be done to make 
the Movement really concrete, without at the same time donning 
the strait-jacket of political partisanship, and without allowing 
anyone to feel that the Sword of the Spirit is setting up in any 
way as the whole of Catholic orthodoxy! For the practical 
issues that affect the social and international life of man are 
fundamentally not partisan in the narrow sense. The issues 
on which the population is asking to be given a positive lead— 
insistent issues like Family Allowances, Unemployment, 
Collective Security, freedom of worship and education, 
Monopolism, the protection of minorities—are all eminently 
suitable for handling by the Sword of the Spirit Movement. 
And they are in fact going to be handled. The winter pro- 
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gramme includes a series of twelve discussion-lectures in the 
centre of London, to be led by experts and not confined to 
the ranks of the Catholic Church, and with pamphlets on each 


subject specially prepared in advance and available at the 
meeting—under the general title of ‘“‘ The Way of Freedom.” 

Since it takes all sorts of free men to make a world, and since 
the Church will approve any programme whose principles are 
sound, the ‘‘ way of freedom ”’ is a matter not of one programme 
but of many. Accordingly the task of the Sword of the Spirit 
Movement, from this angle, is akin to that of the University in 
the modern world: not to form a dloc of any sort, nor on the 
other hand to hold completely aloof from the hurly-burly of 
political and social life, but to “testify to the truth” in 
matters of principle, and to welcome the labours of all those 
action-groups which are serving by their own programmes a 
part of the truth. There is no principle of exclusion at work ; 
quite the contrary. This is a time for closing the ranks. The 
cautious may be prone to feel that no Movement born of a 
crisis, and working under every conceivable material restriction 
of wartime, can hope to influence the decisions which will 
in fact be made by the statesmen at the end of the war. But 
that point of view enhances rather than allays the need for a 
movement such as this, to testify to the truth of principle, to 
acclaim the principles where found (and however found) in 
action, and to popularize and apply the traditional teaching 
of Christianity. 


[NotE: The President of “ The Sword of the Spirit” is H. E. 
Cardinal Hinsley. The Vice-President is Christopher Dawson. 
The Hon. Secretary is Miss Barbara Ward. All communications 
should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary at 108, Gloucester Place, 
London, W.1. The Bulletin of the Movement is issued fortnightly ; 
there are five numbers out to date, of which the first two are 
Roneoed and the others printed. Price twopence per copy. A 
general leaflet has been issued in large quantities for church-door 
distribution, etc., and supplies of it are available free on request. 
Of the regular series of leaflets announced in the early Bulletins, 
the following are now available : The Pope and the War, Christianity 
and International Order, Catholics under the Swastika, The Mission 
of England, and Nazism and the Family. These are available at 
four a penny, or at 10/- per thousand and fro rata. Full details 
of the spiritual side of the Movement and of its emergency 
work for refugees, are published in the Catholic Press, as well 
as in the Budlletin.] 


A. C, F. BEALES. 


ON RE-READING VIRGIL 


“6 HEN a new book comes out,” declared the 
erratic but lovable Charles Lamb, “I read an 
old one.” This practice has its points at any — 

time. But. to-day there are many reasons—quite apart 

from the appearance or scarcity of appearance of new books— 
why we might turn to re-handling and re-reading books that 
are definitely old. We experience a healthy relief in the contact 
with saner, more cultured and less diseased minds than those 
of the criminals responsible for Europe’s present horrors. 
We re-capture something of our old faith in man’s humanity 
before its progress was halted in a mechanized jungle. But 
why—you may ask—why Virgil? Would not this be a pro- 
verbial jump out of the frying-pan, if not quite into the fire, 
at least into a chafing-dish of antique design, with much the 
same unpleasantly warm temperature? If we must select 
an ancient author, shall it not be some tranquil spirit, un- 
concerned with warriors and warfare ? Why turn to the “ bella, 
horrida bella ’’ of the Latin epic, for it is of the Aeneid and not 
of Virgil’s more peaceful poetry that I am thinking? Its very 
opening phrase—Arma virumque cano (I sing of arms and of 
the man . . . )—is sufficient to make us close the book at 
once. Very well, if you prefer, take your Theocritus and 
linger over the songs of shepherd love amid the hills and vales 
of Sicily, or wander by wood-browned pools and sun-chequered 
streams, a tattered copy of Isaak Walton in your pocket. 

But, for all that, Virgil has his special appeal and special 

relevance—precisely because he does sing of war. 

I have sometimes thought that the Roman imperialists of 
Virgil’s day, even while they admired the poetic qualities and 
mastery of the Aeneid, must have been somewhat disappointed 
with its general spirit. For, whatever else it may be, it is most 
certainly not a glorification of imperialism. True, there are 
passages that foretell Rome’s grandeur. Venus is shown by 
Jupiter, in the first book, and Aeneas, in the sixth book, by 
Anchises, the long pageantry of Roman heroes. Other peoples 
may excel—so concludes Anchises’s prophecy of future great- 
ness—in art, in eloquence, in science: it is the Roman’s 
prerogative ‘‘ regere imperio populos,” to rule, to hold sway 
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over the earth; ‘ pacisque imponere morem,” to impose the 
order and habits of peace; “ parcere subjectis et debellare 
superbos,”” to show mercy to peoples once conquered and to 
cast down the proud (vi. 847-853). Massive and sonorous 
lines proclaim the effort and endeavour that were necessary 
for the making of Rome, e.g., “‘ Tantae molis erat Romanam 
‘condere gentem ”’ (i. 33). 

Virgil’s long epic poem, divided into its twelve books, is 
built up on the twin themes of voyaging and war. It is, in a 
_ sense, Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey rolled into one: indeed, 
it is difficult to see on what other lines such an epic could 
have been constructed. The fall of Troy, with its midnight 
clash of weapons and the lurid flames stabbing through its dark 
scenes of treachery and ruin, is cleverly narrated, in the second 
book, at the close of a banquet at Dido’s table. Books vii to xii 
are concerned with the long-drawn and, in part, tedious 
struggle—clearly tedious also to the poet—between Aeneas 
and the Latin peoples. The last book closes with the death in 
battle of the Latin leader, Turnus. But there is no triumphant 
note of victory, even though victory is implied. The spirit of 
Turnus speeds away to the realm of the shades “‘ indignata,” 
regretfully, reproachfully, wrathfully, as if in protest against 
the cruelty and futility of all war. By the very exigencies of 
his epic verse Virgil is the poet of war. But he has little of the 
old chronicler’s delight in fighting-men, in the flash of sunlight 
from burnished armour, even in heroic deeds. His is the quiet, 
reflective mind that broods upon the sorry necessity of strife 
and warfare, and senses poignantly the loss, the grief, the 
bitterness that war implies. 

It is in this delicate sensitiveness to human pain and sorrow 
that must be found one of Virgil’s greatest qualities as a poet. 
Those who have read him through the generations have 
cared very little for the story he commemorates, and possibly 
nothing at all for the slow development of the last six books. 
But he has taught them, has helped them to appreciate many 
of man’s finer reactions to the tragedies of life and death. 
There is a haunting melancholy, a lingering tenderness in his 
verse : it is the quiet twilight of man’s sensitiveness to human 
feelings, untouched as yet by the Christian dawn of hope. 

A glance at some of the incidents in the Aeneid confirms this 
instantly. Aeneas, the Trojan chieftain, destined—in Roman 
legend—to be the founder of the Italian settlement from which 
Rome would eventually spring, is shipwrecked on the North 
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African coast. Believing himself to have lost half his ships 
and comrades in the storm, he wanders ashore as far as the new 
city which is being constructed by Phoenician refugees under 
their queen, Dido, and which was later, as Carthage, to play 
a prominent and fatal role in Rome’s own history. Invisible 
for the moment, owing to a trick of his goddess-mother, Venus, 
he passes unnoticed as he examines the foundations and half- 
erected buildings of the growing town. “‘ O fortunati, quorum 
jam moenia surgunt ”’ (i. 437). Happy indeed are those who 
can settle here to build their walls and who need wander no 
farther as he and his must wander. On the walls of the temple 
rising in Juno’s honour, he discovers set out in sculptured 
bas-relief the story of Troy, beleaguered with row upon row of 
Grecian tents, its women in mourning, its fallen champion, 
Hector, the tragedy of Priam, its aged king. ‘“‘ Sunt lacrimae 

the cry is wrung from him: there are tears in the 
very heart of things and even here, in far-flung Africa, “‘ mentem 
mortalia tangunt,’’ human distress and sorrow still have the 
power to touch the human heart. Revealing himself to the 
inhabitants and welcomed, with his companions, in guest- 
friendship, he commences, at Dido’s request, himself to tell 
Troy’s story. Yet not without a protest. It is an “ infandus 
dolor ” they are compelling him to reveal—a sorrow unspeak- 
able that should not be put into words. Throughout it his 
accents are not tinged with bitterness, except against the 
traitor Sinon and the cunning Ulysses—appropriately enough 
since theirs was the device of the wooden horse, in modern 
parlance the “‘ fifth column.” Pathos, grief for a home aban- 
doned, a wife and friends now dead, a mood of helplessness 
before the gods who have consented to the destruction of a fair 
and historic city—thisis the spirit of his account, along with the 
sad memory of what once was and is now, irrevocably, no more. 


Venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus 
Dardaniae. Fuimus Troes, fuit Ilium et ingens 
Gloria Teucrorum (ii. 324-6). 


_ A-wealth of meaning and sadness lies heavily upon the word 
“ineluctabile ” (it is what cannot be avoided nor escaped, 
that from which there is no turning back) and the past tense 
of “‘fuimus”’ and “ fuit’”’ (we were but are no longer; it 
was and can never again be). 
The Trojan adventurers of the Aeneid are dogged, stubborn, 
brave: no one could call them joyous. They may sing as they 
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unfurl their sails to the sun and breeze, on shore they hunt 
and feast and offer sacrifice to the gods. But one has the feeling 
that they would gladly beach their ships and build a permanent 
settlement on the nearest coast. This, of course, cannot be 
allowed : otherwise it would be all up with the Roman legend. 
Aeneas, their leader, is serious, detached, almost unworldly. 
~The favourite epithet Virgil allows him is “ pius.” He is a 
man of duty and responsibility, keenly aware of the ties of 
kindred and responsibility, and equally, even painfully, con- 
scious that he is a man with a mission. There are occasions 
when you understand that he would much rather be without 
this mission, and that only a stern sense of duty holds him to 
it. His emotions appear to have been half burnt out during the 
siege of Troy. It is the memory of Troy that haunts them as, 
through a false interpretation of a prophecy, they look for the 
cradle of their own race in Crete. There sickness and plague 
affect and worry them until the household ssa of Troy appear 
to their leader 
multo manifesti lumine, qua se 
Plena per insertas fundebat luna fenestras (iii. 152-3) 


to tell him that it is in Italy that both the origin of Troy and 
its final culmination in Rome are to be found. The same note 
of homesickness is emphasized in their meeting with a newly- 
established Trojan colony along the Greek coastline. The 
colonists have tried to recreate, on a smaller scale, the atmo- 
sphere of that home that was formerly theirs. _ 

Procedo, et parvam Troiam simulataque magnis 

Pergama et arentem Xanthi cognomine rivum 

Agnosco, Scaeaeque amplector limina portae (iii. 349-351). 
“ Vobis parta quies ” is Aeneas’s final farewell to them: you 
have won for yourselves rest, you need rove no more across 
the sea in quest of Italian fields that seem to recede before us, . 
to elude us as we sail towards them. 

In the later books Troy is forgotten, and the Virgilian accent 
is placed upon the sadness of human strife. ‘‘ Stat sua cuique 
dies,’ man has his allotted day and hour ;. the Fates are spin- 
ning the last few threads of many a warrior’s life. The poet’s 
heart is seared with compassion for young Euryalus who 
droops in death like some crimson flower cut down by the 
plough, or as rain-laden poppies sink their heads wearily 
downwards (ix. 435-7); for Pallas, Evander’s only son, no 
match in individual battle for the mighty Turnus (x. 486-9) ; 
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for the fleet-footed Amazon Camilla (xi. 828-31) whose soul, 
like that of Turnus, ‘ fugit indignata sub umbras,’’ as though 
in comment, too, upon the folly and emptiness of war. 

But, for all this, Virgil was, and remains the poet of Imperial 
Rome, though not in the blatant manner of a Horace in some of 
his later Odes. Yet, here again, the accent is not what you 
would have expected from a panegyrist. Aeneas is never 
thrilled by the prospect opened out before him. He would, 
he declares, far rather have fallen upon the battle-field of Troy 
_ or, failing that, have settled in North Africa, as he might well 
have done, had not Mercury been dispatched from high 
Olympus to awaken him to a consciousness of his mission. 
He is ‘‘ fato profugus,”’ he is fated to search for lands “‘ semper 
cedentia retro.”” To Dido he protests solemnly ‘‘ Italiam non 
sponte sequor”’: it was on no account of his own, nor of his 
personal inclination that he was seeking Italy. The Fates — 
were driving him onwards and he was a somewhat weary and 
none too responsive victim. The Roman of Virgil’s day, 
reading his famous epic, may possibly have been flattered by 
this persistent reference to the Fates. It made his city, in a 
particular sense, the city of destiny: it gave him the feeling 
that its foundation and achieved success were the result of 
a Providence peculiar to itself. Were he to reason a trifle 
further, he might well have been annoyed with Aeneas for not 
displaying a more obvious enthusiasm. The Fates will find a 
way—Aeneas was informed on at least two occasions: but, 
although he submits to them—as apparently even Jupiter 
must do—he appears not a little tired of them and their 
. ordinances. And it is assuredly the human, the tender, the 
pathetic aspect of his long story that has captured and held 
the imagination of Virgil. 

Not, of course, that Virgil fails altogether to impress us 
with Rome’s dignity and its almost inevitable success. In the 
eighth book we are introduced to a charming incident, namely 
the rapid journey of Aeneas up the Tiber to seek assistance 
from Evander, a Greek princeling who has established himself 
on what was later to be the site of Rome. This visit naturally 
allows free rein to the Virgilian phantasy. Aeneas is welcomed 
with friendliness and shown the various spots which after- 
wards are to be associated with the Roman story—the Capitol 
“aurea nunc, olim silvestribus horrida dumis,” the Porta 
Carmentalis, the Forum in which then the cattle of Evander 
were grazing peacefully. Earlier, in the famous sixth book, 
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Aeneas had been given in the underworld a vision of the long 
series of Roman heroes down to Augustus Caesar. But even 
here, in this glorification of Rome, there are grounds for 
thinking that Virgil feels himself to be Italian rather than 
sheerly Roman. When he enumerates, in the seventh book, the 
many Latin tribes gathering to resist the Trojan invasion, he 
is fascinated by the local colour. He rolls off the village names 
from which these contingents come—with a music and a 
familiarity that cannot be mistaken. Frankly, he is far more 
interested in these ancient inhabitants of Latium than in any 
new invader, even where that invader has the mission of 
founding Imperial Rome. Tibur and Praeneste (Tivoli and 
Palestrina, to give them their modern names) and the rest of 
the Sabine, Volscian and Hernician settlements. How he 
loves to recall them in full detail—e.g., 


Quique altum Praeneste viri, quique arva Gabinae 
Junonis gelidumque Anienem et roscida rivis 
Hernica saxa colunt, quos dives Anagnia pascit, 
Quos, Amasene pater. (vii. 682-5). 


Virgil was an Imperial poet as he was a poet of war—to a 
large extent malgré lui. For Dante he is the “ anima cortese 
mantovana,”’ the gentle provincial from the Northern town of 
Mantua who could come to Rome and could appraise Rome’s 
achievement with an objective, critical eye. Dante seems indeed 
to have caught this Italian mood of Virgil. For, imperialist 
though he too was, he senses where Virgil’s true sympathies 
_lay. He speaks of Italy “ per cui mori la vergine Camilla, 
Eurialo e Turno e Niso di ferute,” putting together the Trojan 
Nisus and Euryalus and their opponents, Turnus and Camilla, 
and imagining that all of them died, not for and against the 
future Rome, but all for Italy. Dante pronounces Virgil to 
be the “ gloria dei Latini,”” the man who revealed “ cid che | 
potea la lingua nostra,” in other words who showed the full 
power and beauty of the Latin, to become with Dante the 
Italian, language. Virgil he considers definitely as Italian and 
not Roman. Indeed, this»may be one of the principal reasons 
why Virgil is chosen by him as his guide through the “ Inferno.” 

With the mention of Dante there arises the interesting 
and puzzling question of Virgil’s position in Christian tradition 
and legend. Dante, as has been noted, takes Virgil for guide 
through the lower regions of the underworld, as the repre- 
sentative of what was worthiest in pagandom. As Dante’s 
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work is richly imbued with medieval thought, it might have 
appeared more natural had he selected Aristotle, whom he 
terms expressly the ‘‘ maestro di color che sanno,” the master 
of those who possess true knowledge. It was, however, the poet 
and the Italian in Virgil that appealed to the Italian and the 
poet in Dante. Actually, Dante was only following a long 
tradition that saw in Virgil a pagan author out of the common, 
from the Christian point of view. This was due partly to his 
fourth eclogue which celebrated the birth of a child who 
would inaugurate a golden era of prosperity and peace, an 
eclogue which not unnaturally came to be associated with 
Christ. This poem presents a pretty problem which need not 
be considered here. It is possible to discover hints of Isaiah 
in it but, doubtless, there is not the slightest necessity to recur 
to such a source. Still it was interpreted in a Christian way, © 
Virgil was treated as a kind of prophet from among the gentiles, 
Dante even tells us that the poet Statius was converted to 
Christianity by reading this particular poem. 

Interesting too to notice how certain sections within the 
Church resented this Christianization of a pagan writer and | 
reacted against the tendency to make use of pagan literature. 
Comparetti in his valuable “‘ Virgilio nel Medio Evo,” published 
as long ago as 1872, quotes a number of quaint visions, the 
object of which was apparently to reproach bishops and priests 
for having wasted so much of their time on the pagan classics, 
Virgil of course included. The story is recorded, for example, 
by Herbert of Norwich of a vision of Christ who said to him : 
“IT know that you have performed your priestly functions 
from youth to ripe old age. But why have you always in your 
hand the lies of Ovid and the fairy tales of Virgil? It is not 
becoming that the same mouth that preaches Christ should 
recite Ovid.”” The good Herbert, coming to himself and 
recalling a similar reproach made to St. Jerome that he was “‘ a 
Ciceronian rather than a Christian,” confessed his fault, not 
only that he had read but had even written in imitation of these 
pagan poets. The biographer of a certain St. Otto speaks of a 
vision given him of a beautiful vase, full of serpents which soon 
crawled out of the vase and wriggled round him : he was made 
to understand that the vase signified Virgil, and the snakes 
lurking therein were the evil and dangerous doctrines of the 
- ancient poets. At Ravenna Vilgardo, who was, I think, the 
bishop, studied Virgil’s works with such assiduity and enjoy- 
ment that one night demons appeared to him, taking the form 
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of Virgil, Horace and Juvenal, and thanked him for all the 
time and attention he had consecrated to their works. 

On the whole, in spite of these personal warnings, Christian 
writers continued to allow to Virgil a special place of honour. 
Augustine, Jerome and Lactantius quoted extracts from him 
in which they discovered a belief in the unity, the spirituality 
and the power of God. In an old mystery play performed at 
the Abbey of St. Martial near Limoges, Virgil was represented 
among the Jewish prophets. In a later variant, staged at 
Rheims, he is called upon by the Precentor—after Moses, 
Jeremias, Daniel and the rest—as ‘‘ Maro, vates gentilium ”’ 
and bidden to utter his witness unto Christ. A young man 
thereupon steps forward, as Virgil, and sings a line, reminiscent 
of the fourth eclogue: ‘‘ Ecce polo, demissa solo, nova pro- 
genies est.”” An even later Mass, celebrated in Mantua, the 
poet’s birthplace, in the fifteenth century, contains two short 
stanzas which record the legend that St. Paul, on first arriving 
in Italy, visited Virgil’s tomb and, mourning over it, exclaimed : 
“What a saint would I have made of thee, greatest of poets, 
had it been my lot to meet and know thee! ” 

With Virgil as a pagan prophet of Christ were associated, 
in this tradition, the various Sibyls. There were as many as 
twenty of them recognized throughout the pagan world but 
it is the Cumaean Sibyl (from Cumae, an old Greek settlement 
just north of Naples) that is particularly mentioned. ‘“‘ Teste 
David cum Sibylla ’—this line in the Dies Irae still survives 
as a pointer to such association. It is to the Cumaean Sibyl 
that Aeneas is said to go, on his first arrival in Italy, to learn 
what the Fates have in store for him, and to seek admittance 
to the underworld which tradition supposed to be connected 
with the Lake of Avernus, over the hill from Cumae. In 
Raphael’s frescoes in the Roman church, Santa Maria della 
Pace, this Sibyl is painted along with the Hebrew prophets, © 
and the expression ‘‘ Jam nova progenies”’ (from the fourth 
eclogue) appears on a pennant to indicate precisely who she is. 
But the Sibyl and Virgil we may now leave. It is not unfitting 
that we should leave them, in association with the legendary 
visit of St. Paul to the poet’s tomb, in the little corner of 
Campania where the three main currents were to meet which 
have made what-we know as Western history and civilization. 
Cumae and Pozzuoli (or Puteoli, to allow it its ancient name) 
were Greek cities: to the former, at least in Virgil’s story, 
came Aeneas “‘ Romanam condere gentem,” the traditional 
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forerunner of all that the Imperium Romanum and the Pax 
Romana were to achieve ; to the latter came St. Paul, it was 
his first landing-place in Italy before he journeyed to Rome. 

‘JOHN MURRAY. 


Of Trees 


I WOULD walk among trees, 

For peace in their shadow lies, 

And their green heart hides the keys 

Of man’s far ise. 

"Mid earth and sky they dwell ; 

Through the roots the blind worms crawl, 
While birds in the branches tell 

The praise of the Lord of all. 


O apple trees fair with flower, 
In the garden of Earth’s first spring, 
Did you dream of the darker hour 
That followed your fruit-bearing ? 

O woman who craved to taste 

The knowledge that God had hid, 
Did you reck of a world laid waste 
By the doom of a deed forbid? 


Till another tree was felled, 
Rough-hewn by a mocking crowd, 
And a heavy cross propelled 

On shoulders bleeding and bowed 
Up the hill of Calvary... 

And Love hath been crucified, 
And man redeemed, by the tree 
Where the Son of God hath died. 


So I would walk amid trees, 
Whose arms are kindly and strong: 
Among them the joyful breeze 
Re-echoes an endless song, 

Of life renewed from the sod 
Where wreckage of lost leaves fall, 
Of the pardon and peace of God, 
And His love that is over all. 


Cc. M. F. G. ANDERSON. 
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NE of the characters in Douglas Jerrold’s ‘‘ Storm 

“Over Europe ” is made to remark : “It takes courage 

to inflict suffering, far more courage than to endure 
it. .. I have known too much of life to believe that anything 
worth while can be gained without suffering. There are no 
short cuts to salvation. . .”” The words are put into the mouth 
of the Prince who has to take the grave decision of plunging 
his country into civil war, because he is convinced that only that 
way can the freedom of the human spirit be vindicated against 
the pernicious liberalism that would destroy all the ultimate 
values. It is a sentiment that we all, in our shallow humani- 
tarianism, would gladly reject. Yet, in this present moment, 
when we are all being called upon to suffer and, still more, 
to inflict suffering, to permit the extension of suffering to ever 
more and more families and groups of men, women and 
children, it is a sentiment that we must face and approve. 
It embodies, after all, the mystery of the Cross. 

Much is being said and written for and against the theory 
that this war is a war for ‘ Christian civilisation ’’—most 
of it superficial or irrelevant. On the one hand, we are asked 
to look at the history of the Christian Churches under Nazi 
rule, at the story of property sequestrated, and priests and 
ministers of religion persecuted and tortured. In such a 
battle, it is suggested, can we doubt that we are fighting for 
the sacred cause of Christianity? The argument would carry 
greater weight if it could be shown that it was precisely the 
wrong done to the cause of Christ that led us to war, or if 
our leaders and our population at large showed deeper apprecia- © 
tion of any Christian issues. When Lord Halifax speaks 
in the authentic accents of Christian statesmanship, whilst 
many, it is true, welcome his words, not a few are to be found 
inclined to sneer. On the other hand, the conscientious 
objector and the pacifist plead that war is the very stultifica- 
tion of Christianity, and that any claim to be fighting for 
“Christian civilisation’”’ is tantamount to casting. out the 
devil of force by the Beelzebub of greater force. They forget 
or ignore the plain fact that to stand by idly whilst wrong is 
being done is to condone the wrong. And so the sterile debate. 
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goes on, men taking sides according to their temperamental 

vagaries rather than in the light of the abiding Christian 
truths. 

vision of the truth is the fact that we are all, to a greater 
or less degree, materialistic. We sum up the ultimate rights 
and wrongs of a situation in terms of secular politics or some 
other purely human standard. We are so apt to think that 
God’s plans are to reach their final consummation on this earth, 
forgetting that our true citizenship is in heaven. There is a lot 
of ‘ Dawnism’’in our Christianity. But the only dawn that the 
Church celebrates is Easter, which comes after Calvary. The 
only pledge of victory that she blesses is the sign of the Cross. 

And therefore, those amongst us who are concerned with the 
Christian issues underlying the present conflict and who, 
naturally enough, are peering into the future wondering what 
it may bring, will do well to attempt for ourselves some solution 
of this mystery of the Cross, And the first thing to recall to 
our minds is the absolute assurance we have of ultimate victory. 
“ In the world you shall have tribulation ; but have confidence: 
I have overcome the world.”” Yet we must also recall that Our 
Lord spoke the words when He was actually on His way to 
suffering and death. In other words, the victory He promises 
is no easy triumph over armed force. Although He declared 
that He could, if He so wished, summon to His aid more than 
twelve legions of angels; although He demonstrated that, 
unarmed as He was, He wielded a power mightier than any 
sword ; He yet submitted to the immediate threat of force, - 
only to rise again, triumphant, when all the powers of this 
world had done their utmost against Him. 

Yet He did suffer and He did die—suffered and died as 
men to-day are suffering and dying. Through His suffering and 
death He redeemed the world. May we not believe that their 
suffering and death are not without their value in the redemp- 
tion of our modern world? And it is here, it would seem, that 
so many fail to appreciate the inner meaning of the present 
conflict. On the one hand, the cheerful jingoist sees it in terms 
of a mere trial of strength, of a comparison between the merits 
of the British Navy and the Italian and German naval forces, 
of a demonstration of the superiority of British courage and 
British skill as evinced by the R.A.F. over the qualities of the 
Luftwaffe. On the other hand, there are those who can only 

see the horror and the bloodshed and the suffering, as though 
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these were new factors in man’s life. And we are all, Christians 
or not, liable to take up one or other of these attitudes accord- 
ing to our temperament or education. What we must try to 
do is to see how both these aspects are partial and incomplete 
representations of a truth which is big enough to contain 
them both. 

_ As usual, Chesterton has pointed the way to the whole 
truth. “‘ The cross, though it has at its heart a collision and a 
contradiction, can extend its four arms for ever without altering 
its shape. Because it has a paradox in its centre it can grow 
without changing. .. The cross opens its-arms to the four 
winds, It is a signpost for free travellers.” And therefore 
the Christian will be prepared for perplexities and contradic- 
tions. He will not expect a facile solution of this heart-breaking 
problem. He will suspect both the jingoist and the pacifist— 
the jingoist who romanticises war, forgetting that the stakes of 
war are human lives; the pacifist who shrinks from war, 
forgetting that the alternative, whilst immediately more 
comfortable, the ren wot: ‘bat more dageading to 
the human spirit. 

That is, almost literally, the crux of the matter. We have to 
_ find a solution which does justice, not only to the humanitarian 
ideas of the pacifist, but also to whatever may be valid in the 
view of the patriot. And the solution is to be found precisely 
in the Cross of Christ, in the Christian view of life. For the 
pacifist is right in so far as he is pleading for the exercise of 
the Christian virtues of unselfishness and charity and humility ; 
in so far, that is to say, as he is arguing that the abiding good 
of mankind will be brought into being only when men have 
learnt that it is better to give than to receive, and that inas- 
much as war almost invariably springs from selfishness and 
hatred of other men it is irreconcilable with the New Law of 
universal brotherhood. The pacifist takes his stand on the’ 
rights of man. 

But so, in a just war, does the patriot. He is wrong of course 
whenever he exalts war as something good in itself, just as the 
pacifist is wrong in declaring war to be morally evil in itself. 
War, as war, is a regrettable necessity—like rat poison or 
capital punishment. If we could train our rats to become 
economically useful and could prevail on potential homicides 
to control themselves, we should no longer need to resort to 
extreme measures, Nor should we need to go to war, to perfect 
the technique of slaughter on a large scale, if men were uni- 
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versally prepared to listen to reason, to put into effect the 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount. But just as the new 
Christianity would rewrite the Sermon on the Mount and omit 
the passages that threaten the sanctions of God, so the new 
humanitarianism would like to pretend that mankind can be 
swayed wholly by the appeal to its betternature. Unfortunately 
it is not true. ‘‘ When a strong man armed keepeth his 
house. . .” The rights of man will only be safe so long as 
man is prepared to defend his rights. 

And, in the end, the rights of man will be safe only so long as 
man is prepared to defend the rights of God. For ‘‘ the cause of 
God and the cause of man are one,” as Christopher Dawson so 
well reminds us. But the cause of man is not physical: well- 
being in this world, however much we may like to think it is. 
The cause of man is his perfection as a man, as a spiritual 
being with an immortal destiny, to be won at the price of 
struggle in this life, struggle against the forces of evil that 
would undermine the whole structure of God’s law, including 
the rights of man himself, struggle against God’s enemies who 
are therefore man’s enemies—the enemies of all that is highest 
and best in human life, struggle against the temptation to 
think that any human purpose or plan can have any meaning 
plan. 

In a sense, therefore, the purely political aspect of the aimies 
conflict is entirely irrelevant. In fact, from month to month, 
the purely political aspect changes so violently as to make us 
wonder if we can any longer call it the same struggle. It is 
not without significance that, in spite of a certain agitation 
to that end, we no longer feel that there is any purpose to be 
served in promulgating our “‘ peace aims.’’ At the moment, 
it is true, we are simply fighting for our lives; and that is a 
whole-time job. But it is also true that we feel that the purely 
political settlement to be brought about after the war is of 
far less significance than the immediate spiritual issue which 
is being settled. Let us make no mistake about that. It is 
not merely a question of “ Christian civilisation ’’ in the sense 
of that order of social and ethical principles which have 
survived the breakdown of Christian belief—for that surely 
is all that the average British statesman can mean when he 
talks about “ Christianity.’”’ What is being brought about 
wisdom. 
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That may seem to be an over-optimistic, or a merely futile, 
estimate, according to taste. But it seems to have a basis of 
reason. It is derived, not from the fact that more and more 
people are to be found willing, even eager, to pray, to go to 
Church, to see the hand of God in this or that deliverance ; 
but from the deeper circumstances of the situation. It is 
derived from the plain truth that God has allowed this de- 
Christianised but still not wholly evil country of ours to see 
the logical outcome of its own tendency. For the Nazi 
philosophy of destruction and despair is only the legical out- 
come of those different Godless systems that men have sought to 
erect upon the ruins. of Christian belief. This realisation 
may be hardly explicit in the vast majority of our fellow- 
countrymen. They may see in this battle little more than 
another of the long list of European Wars. That hardly 
matters. What is of importance is that anyone who thinks 
must see that “‘ there but for the grace of God go I.” Once deny, 
as in practice so many of them did deny, that the importance 
of the individual soul is something transcending all political 
or economic considerations ; once base your “‘ democracy ” 
on purely humanitarian or merely traditional sentiment ; 
once refuse to admit that the only ultimate criterion of conduct 
is God’s law; and you have opened the door to any extreme of 
totalitarian cruelty and paganism. ; 

And now, by the grace of God, we are fighting the thing 
that we were ourselves in danger of becoming. And what is 
more, it is being fought in such circumstances that we are being 
compelled, as it were in spite of ourselves, to repeat the story 
of Gedeon. ‘‘ And the Lord said to Gedeon: The people that 
are with thee are many, and Madian shall not be delivered 
into their hands : lest Israel should glory against me, and say : 
I was delivered by my own strength.” One by one our Allies 
have been weakened and their strength taken from them and. 
from us. We talk much of the resources of the Empire and of 
the United States ; but they are slow to develop. Meanwhile 
the storm has broken over our heads. And we face it with 
confidence—confidence in the R.A.F. and the British Navy, it 
may be, but confidence based on something less tangible yet 
not less real. To those unaccustomed to thinking much of 
God, it hardly comes natural to speak of confidence in God. 
But it is certainly confidence in something that is not of this 
world ; it may well be the nearest approach to God that many 
a man and woman in this island has yet experienced. 
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Such is the sense of this war. We are fighting simply 
because we retain sufficient decency and sufficient hope to 
realise that not to fight is to confess that there is nothing 
worth fighting for. If we are not prepared to fight this thing, 
what are we prepared to fight? It would not even matter if 
the suggestion were true that we have been “‘ tricked” into a 
war to defend Capitalism, Money, Privilege and all the rest. 
In its beginnings, it may have been thought of by some as 
such a war. It may still be thought of in that way by the few 
who are so blinded by wealth as to be able to see things only 
in terms of money. But the great mass of the people, those 
mothers who give their sons and husbands, those men who 
give their lives, their health, their homes, all these are not 
deceived. There is a deep certainty in their hearts that no price 
can be too high to purchase that thing which men vaguely call 
“ freedom,’’ but which is in reality the sacred truth that man isa 
creature whose existence is not to be reckoned in terms of this 
world. Immanuel Kant expressed it by saying that man is 
not to be treated as a means but as an end. The modern 
German philosophy has arrived at the diametrically opposite 
truth that man’s whole meaning is to be a means—a means 
to the construction of the only end-in-itself, the all-powerful 
State. 

And so it is almost uncannily fitting that the German 
state should have chosen as its emblem that caricature of the 
Cross of Christ—the Hakenkreuz. Where the Cross of Christ 
teaches the lesson of illimitable freedom, the swastika returns 
upon itself in a cramped and cramping self-stultification. In 
the.Cross the upright beam links earth with heaven, and the 
crossbeam reaches out to embrace mankind. The swastika 
hangs suspended in mid-air, spurning earth and denying 
heaven; its arms turn back upon themselves, empty and 
futile. In the “collision and contradiction” of the Cross, 
justice and peace have embraced. The just man, who is 
prepared to fight for justice, knows that through justice comes 
peace; the man of peace who cherishes that blessing above 
all other things, knows that the time may come when, in 
defence even of peace, war must be endured. In the tangle of 
the swastika, there is nothing to make it clear to man what 
course he must pursue—the clean downward stroke of the 
sword-blade or the wide-armed gesture of peace and reconcili- 
ation. 


We began by speaking of the mystery of the Cross. By that 
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we mean the fundamental paradox of creation that life comes 
through death, joy through suffering, victory through defeat. 
Therefore, whatever we may yet have to endure in this war, of 
suffering, death and defeat, we are not disturbed. These things 
are the accidents, the incidents, the surface-events of 
experience; at its heart is triumph, joy, life. But these 
profound truths, implicit as they are in the present situation, 
can be rendered explicit only to those who have eyes to see. 
We need not therefore expect that, without any effort on our 
'. part, the war is likely to produce a more or less automatic 
return to religion. But what is true, surely, is that the present 
circumstances afford an opportunity, unparalleled since the 
days of the Reformation, perhaps unparalleled since the 
Dark Ages, for Christians to bring others to a knowledge of the 
truth. Let us, then, turn our eyes to the vision of God, working 
his mysterious will in these dark days, so that we may help 
pare too, to that Eternal Life, which is the knowledge of “= 
e, true God, and Jesus Christ whom He has sent. 


. THOMAS CORBISHLEY. 


Peace shall be thy gold. Peace shall be thy silver. Peace shall 
be thy life. Peace shall be thy God. Peace shall be to thee what- 
soever thou dost desire. For in this life what is Bold cannot be 
silver to thee; what is wine canriot be bread for thee: what is 
light to thee cannot be drink for thee. Thy God shall be all to thee. 
Thou shalt eat of Him so that thou shalt never hunger. Thou shalt 
drink of Him so that never more wilt thou thirst. Thou shalt be 
enlightened by Him, so that thou shalt be no more blind. Thou 
shalt be sustained by Him, so that thou shalt not fail. He shall 
possess thee whole and entire, Himself entire and whole. Thy 
dwelling shall not be narrow because it is with Him thou dwellest, 
in whom thou dost possess all. Thou shalt possess the whole of Him, 
and He shall possess the whole of thee. (St. Augustine. On 
Psalm xxxvi. Sermon i., 12.) 


In Christ thou hast everything. Dost thou wish to love God? 
Thou hast Him in Christ. “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” Dost thou 
_wish to love thy neighbour? Thou hast him in Christ. “‘ The Word 
was made flesh.” (St. Augustine. Sermon ccLXI, viii, 8.) 
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THE BACKGROUND OF THE 
CONFITEOR 


UCH as acquaintance with the historical setting of 
M: isolated happening is at all times useful and almost 

invariably essential if its true significance is to be 
rightly assessed, so likewise the due appreciation of the beauty 
and value of a particular prayer postulates a knowledge of 
what may be termed its background. This is true in an especial 
way of the liturgical prayer-formulas which the Church uses 
in carrying out her great two-fold office of glorifying God and 
of saving souls. These two functions of her mission are ever 
present in the consciousness of the Church and indeed inspire 
her every activity. They are complementary and intercon- 
nected in a remarkable way; the one contributing towards 
the realisation of the other. It is the desire and the hope of the 
Church that her official prayers will be a real force assisting 
her children towards their attainment of these selfsame ends. 
Her aim is that they instil into our minds and hearts the true 
Christian spirit and that they elicit the specific acts of worship 
and sanctification that are prompted by their content. If 
this directive and stimulating purpose of the liturgical prayers 
is not appreciated, or if while appreciated is not acted upon, 
dire results may easily ensue. Unless we avail ourselves of the 
guidance which the Church offers us through her prayer and 
ritual more than through her preachers, the ultimate purpose 
of human existence tends to become factual rather than actual ; 
the art or craft of linking up, in a really practical and profitable 
way, the equipment and endowments of the supernatural soul 
with the ordinary everyday activities of life is never mastered. 
The good-pagan surroundings in which we have to prepare 
for eternal life with God, with all their attractiveness, false 
maxims, shams and vanities, are bound to exert their effect and 
corrupt even the elect, unless an effective antidote is to hand. 
The relentless pressure these surroundings exercise, results 
only too often in this, that the Christian, despite his baptism, 
confirmation, confessions, communions and the performance 
of his other religious duties, ceases to be practically 
christianised. Personal effort, however elementary or im- 
perfect, provided that it is sincere and sustained, to become 
more and more familiar with the background of the Church’s 
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prayer-formulas is a sure and most satisfying way of insuring 
against this danger that is so real and so subtle. 

The liturgical prayer-formulas are the outcome of the 
spontaneous efforts of generations of striving to give expression 
to the reactions of the human heart to the divine mysteries. 
Besides being directive and stimulating, they enshrine in a 
unique way the theological thought of the Church. With 
clarity and accuracy the whole of Catholic teaching is regularly 
presented to us in an ordered way without exaggeration or 
omission. The end in view is simply this, that God may be 
honoured in all His mysteries by every Catholic and that every 
Catholic should receive from each mystery the special benefits 
it holds. These facts provide us with a key for the appreciation 
of the background of these prayers. 

It may be objected—not without reason, for experience 
certainly bears it out—that these prayers are-now standardised 
and that this very standardisation, while having the great 
advantage of preserving for us and of keeping before us the 
very cream of the Church’s prayers, has also great dis- 
advantages. The good that comes from standardisation is 
more than offset by the decided loss of the merit and profit 
that flow from the personal efforts required for the evolution 
of such masterpieces of prayer; from labouring for that 
which endureth unto life everlasting. In short, that ready- 
made prayers have not the same subjective value and vigour 
inherent in prayers that are the fruit of one’s own individual 
effort. To this we would answer that in spite of its apparent 
cogency, the objection is nevertheless a specious one. The 
defects alluded to are undoubtedly real and even perhaps 
widespread, but they are in no way due to the standardisation 
of liturgical prayer-formulas. They are the consequence of a 
wrong handling, of the erroneous assumption—tacit as often 
as not—that because the prayers have been fixed by the - 
Church, we have been “ blessed ’”’ with a grand labour-saving 
device. Nothing can be further from the truth or more de- 
moralizing. This standardisation does not in any way dispense 
with the need for sustained personal effort. Far from it. 
What it does do, is to changeits direction. What our forefathers 
had to achieve by means of experiment and construction, 
we must secure through analysis and reflection. We have to 
‘get out of them what they put into them. If anything, our 
position should be more favourable than was theirs, for not only 
can we profit from the experiences and the fruits of the most 
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successful compilers, but we are saved in addition from the 
dangers and pitfalls that beset the pioneer; inaccuracy, 
extravagance, sentimentalism, exaggerations, omissions and 
the rest. The objection then is a superficial one and fails 
as soon as it is realised where the real but hidden source of the 
trouble lurks. The objection has thus disabused us of the 
fallacy that personal initiative is no longer required. On the 
contrary it has emphasized the need for it and indicated its 
direction. Such enterprise on analytical and reflective lines will 
lead us sentire cum ecclesia: to become of one mind with the 
Church which—it must be remembered—has perfected her 
prayers under the direct influence and guidance of the Holy 
Ghost. 

When treated with the reverence and attention that are due 
to them on this last score alone, it will further be found that 
although so many of them are repeated so often, they will 
never pall, never grow stale. Just as we must constantly partake 
of the same staple foods, so also is it equally necessary to 
repeat the same well tried prayers time and time again. Over 
and above the repetitions, however, we have the wise and healthy 
“change of diet’’ introduced by the various seasons and 
cycles. From this there emerges the final conviction that 
deliberate painstaking effort in analysing the prayers of the 
Church will discover for us their background, will revive them, 
_ and restore to them that pristine influence that they once 

exerted to such advantage. Personal activity and effort in 
this direction is the all-essential factor of that remote prepara- 
tion for prayer which is so necessary for satisfactory and 
fruitful results. The importance of this remote preparation 
cannot be stressed too much. If it is neglected, it cannot be 
expected that the Church’s prayers will be appreciated or that 
they will exert any real hold over us: they will, at all events 
as far as those who neglect it are concerned, just remain in 
print! There can be little question that the hustle and com- 
plexity of modern life make it ever increasingly difficult to 
find opportunities for analysis and reflection. But then the 
claims and the pressure of the world have always threatened to 
engulf men in a sea of mundane preoccupations. The warning 
“What doth it profit a man . . .”’ comes from the lips of the 
God-Man himself. The only possible conclusion is that the 
demands of the world have always and will always assert 
themselves, sometimes in one form, sometimes in another. 
They must be resisted and overcome, that is to say kept within 
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reasonable limits, limits that are consistent with our Christian 
election and destiny, in the twentieth century as much as in 
any other. The seductive snare lies precisely in this, that 
facilities for speeding up our ability to provide for temporal 
needs, instead of leaving us more time for attention to religious 
duties, increase material rapacity and greed. 

Self-knowledge, self-discipline and self-denial offer the only 
protection. ‘If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself. . . daily and follow me.”’ These words of our Lord, 
viewed in the light of modern conditions, convince us that the 
famous dictum of the wise man: “‘ Prepare thy soul for prayer 
and be not as one tempting God ”’ is, if anything, more apposite 
to-day than ever, precisely because of those conditions. Just 
as knowledge of the process whereby a commodity is made 
and placed at our service enables us to obtain a better idea of 
its value and usefulness, so also familiarity with the manner 
in which the Church’s prayers developed and the ways in which 
she keeps them before us, is not only helpful but indispensable 
for their profitable use. © 

This can only be done by devoting to this end time and 
trouble ; by study, analysis and reflection. Anyone who can 
read a newspaper, can do this without difficulty. 

Actual illustration of what is meant by the application of the 
principles and methods outlined will perhaps prove to be of 
greater worth than much theory. A practical demonstration 
will, it is to be hoped, reveal how real endeavour on these lines 
will reveal the soul of the liturgical prayers; the soul that 
makes them live and act effectively upon the souls of those who 
are privileged to have them. Let us select as our example the 
Confiteor. Its antiquity and constant recurrence alone 
establish its claim to special consideration, while the place 
that is accorded to it in the sacred liturgy indicates that the 


Church desires it to meet a continuing need ; intends it to. 


function as a kind of spiritual gyro-compass ; to do something 
for our souls that may be compared to what this instrument 
does for a ship. 

The need for some kind of purification from sins by means of 
an extra-sacramental confession, as an essential part of the 
preparation for Holy Mass, has always been felt in the East as in 
the West, from the very earliest times. Both the parent liturgies 
_of the East—the Antiochene and the Alexandrine—began with 
the celebrant making a public acknowledgment of his own 
sinfulness. In the West, as is generally known, the celebrant’s 
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preparation for Mass was made privately for many centuries 
before preparatory prayers were finally incorporated into the 
“‘ Ordinary of the Mass.” There can be little doubt that for this 
original private preparation the antecedents and variant texts 
of the Confiteor, as we now know it, were widely used. ‘The 
standardised Roman form, now universal throughout the entire 
Latin Church, dates back to 1570 A.D. at least. In that year 
Pope Pius V published the revised edition of the Roman Missal 
that had been ordered by the Council of Trent (1545-1563). The 
Confiteor then became ~an official part of the preparatory 
prayers to be said at the foot of the Altar. The first evidence 
extant, of preparation for Mass being made at the foot of the 
Altar, is found in the sixth Ordo Romanus of the tenth century. 
The text of this preparation has not come down to us, but there 
are valid reasons for the contention that it included at least 
an elementary form of our modern Confiteor. The Ordo just 
mentioned tells us that at the beginning of Mass the bishop 
bows down before the Altar and prays God to forgive him his 
sins. This by itself is perhaps slender evidence, but taken 
in conjunction with other known circumstances and facts, 
the presumption becomes very strong indeed. We note for 
example that the essential ideas of the Confiteor are just 
those which the circumstances would naturally suggest to the 
pious mind. At the beginning of Mass, the celebrant found 
himself standing before the actual burial place of the martyrs ; 
for our modern custom of including the relics of the martyrs 
in the actual altar-stone was preceded by the practice of 
building the altar over the actual burial place of the martyrs, 
known as the confessio. Around him were the clergy and 
faithful. In their name and with them he was about to offer 
the Supreme Sacrifice just as their martyred predecessors had 
done ; a sacrifice which those who had confessed Christ so 
illustriously and who had united their own sacrifice with His, 
had also offered. Comparisons and contrasts would surge 
spontaneously in the mind of a priest. The doctrine of the 
Communion of Saints would very naturally be appreciated as a 
vivid and present reality. What is the Confiteor except the 
verbal expression of these reactions? To realise that the 
Confiteor was most probably inspired and begotten by the 
successors. of the Apostles as they halted in front of God’s 
altar, set up over the tomb of His glorious martyrs, before 
they ventured to go up to that altar and renew the Sacrifice of 
Calvary, enables us to recapture, as nothing else will, the spirit 
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in which the prayer was conceived, and impels us to make it 
our own. 

Although the first mention of the Confiteor in connexion with 
preparation for Mass is found in a document of the tenth 
century, it is clear from earlier manuscripts that it was ex- 
tensively used in conjunction with the sacrament of Penance. 
England itself, already in the eighth century, bears witness 
to the use in this way of the essentials of the Confiteor. Egbert 
of York (f766), instructs penitents thus: ‘‘ Say to whom you 
wish to confess your sins ‘ Through my fault I have sinned 
exceedingly in thought, word and deed’.” Earlier still, 
Chrodegang of Metz ({743) instructs repentant sinners: “‘ First 
of all prostrate yourself humbly in the sight of God and ask 
Blessed Mary with the Holy Apostles and martyrs and con- 
fessors to pray to the Lord for you.” 

Passing now from the origins to modern use, attention is at 
once arrested by its regular and repeated occurrence throughout 
the Roman Rite: at the beginning of every Mass, before the 
distribution of Holy Communion, at Compline daily, whenever 
Preces occur at Prime, before Confession, in the rite for Extreme 
Unction and at certain other times. The ordinance of the 
Church that it should be used so frequently is surely an index 
that the Church is conscious not only of the abiding value of 
its precious content, but also of our continual need for it. 
We shall not be far wrong in concluding that from her long 
experience our mother understands so well the fundamental 
and persistent importance of the thoughts that it enshrines, 
and realises that oft repeated doses of it are essential for the 
maintenance of spiritual health and vigorous christian life. 

This historical and factual résumé gives us one aspect of the 
background of the Confiteor. The other can be obtained from 
an analysis and examination of the text itself. Even a cursory 
glance at it will reveal that it is much more than a simple’ 
acknowledgment of guilt. The very real humility which 
pervades the whole prayer and is perhaps its dominant 
characteristic, at once brings into clearly defined focus the 
kingdom that is not of this world and our own role therein. 
In its light, all the artificial distinctions of this world—those 
of race, status, occupation and the like, all relative to our short 
stay on earth—fall off like a mask; while the treasured 
_trumpery of this world assumes its true proportions. In its 
atmosphere, man’s true relationship with his God is brought 
home most forcibly ; his utter and abject dependence on the 
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Creator is plainly asserted ; the mystical body of Christ becomes 
a mighty actuality; the communion of saints is seen to 
function. The unexpressed yet obviously implied expectation 
of eternal bliss, born of confidence in the forgiveness of sins, 
shines forth to re-assure and stimulate. 

The first stage of our analysis of the text consists in finding 
the two principal verbs—I confess... I beseech—which 
divide the prayer into its two major divisions with their 
respective diminuendo and crescendo movements. In the first 
the whole of the heavenly court and the members of the 
Church militant are addressed directly. In the second Almighty 
God is addressed indirectly, through all the members of the 
mystical body of Christ being implored to take up the humble 
confident pleading of the repentant child of God now resolved 
to be once more loving and faithful. To visualise our audience 
and to appreciate its presence and attention is of invaluable 
help for a really worthy and profitable rendering of. the 
Confiteor. To realise that the whole heavenly court is actually 
watching and listening; that there is joy before the angels 
and saints of God upon one sinner doing penance, provides 
for us the true setting demanded for this ancient prayer. 
The awareness of the fact that in saying this prayer, as it 
should be said, we are (1) alone, (2) on a stage, (3) before such an 
incomparable audience so sympathetically attentive to every 
syllable, gesture and aspiration,cannot fail to produce the right 
dispositions characteristic of a pilgrim to eternity. But the 
state of religious enthusiasm and fervour engendered by the 
devout recitation of the Confiteor must not be of the sentimental 
effervescent type associated with religious revivalists. It must 
be instilled (introduced drop by drop) rather than infused 
(poured in). To achieve this and to counter the consequences 
of our frailty and instability, the Church keeps it ever before us. 

With this composition of place, we begin our “act” and 
acknowledge with contrite heart the outcome of our weakness, 
the onus and guilt of our sins : 

Firstly to Almighty God who is offended by sin and placated 

by penance. This need not be enlarged upon here. 
Our Lord’s own words and assurances spring readily 
to mind. | 

Secondly to our Blessed Lady who alone among human kind 

was ever free from sin: whose proudest title after that 
wherein she is styled “‘ Mother of God,” is ‘‘ Refuge of 
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sinners.’’ She, better than any other creature, knows 
what life on earth is; more than any other creature 
is she interested in human welfare and ambitious for 
man’s success. What hope, what confidence will 
Mary’s loving solicitude and devoted pleating not 
inspire ! 

Thirdly to St. Michael, the prince of the angelic hosts, who 
once overcame the selfsame mortal enemy who is now 
our mortal enemy. He can and is eager to assist us 
to overcome him also. — 

Fourthly to St. John the Baptist, the great presanctified 
precursor of the Redeemed, the preacher par excellence 
of penance and repentance. His mission was and still 
is to prepare the way of the Lord and make straight his 
paths. His devoted labours cost him his life; he 
triumphed for all that. To heed him spells victory. 

Fifthly to the princes of the apostolic college, Sts. Peter and 
Paul. To St. Peter—such a penitent. So full of faith 
and impetuous zeal who nevertheless experienced the 
pangs of remorse, of instability and of sin. ToSt. Paul— 
the great convert who understood so well the force and 
the pertinacity of temptations and knew so well the 
dark places of the human heart and all its weaknesses, 
who gloried in his infirmities. 

Sixthly to all the saints. The vast majority of these were 
quite ordinary folk for whom the frailties, temptations, 
dangers of human existence were once realities just as 
they are to us now. How many of them in their plight 
used the Confiteor as we do in ours! And how they 
must yearn that it will do for us what it did for them. 

Lastly to you brethren (to your Father) to the other travellers 
in the Bark of Peter, the other sheep of the pasture still, 
actually undergoing their probation. But why should we 
from the Pope downwards confess to our fellow men? 
Because our sins, even our secret sins, in some way 
injure the Church of which we along with them are 
members. Yes, the sins of the individual harm the 
activity of the whole Church and restrict its fruitfulness. 


Before this audience then, I confess (the prayer is always said 
in the singular) that I have sinned exceedingly. The long 
‘parenthesis between the words ‘I confess . . . that I have 
sinned ’’ prepares me and disposes me—in the-light of what 
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has been seen—for a more sincere, a more humble and more 
intense sorrow than would otherwise be possible. In spite of 
the bountiful mercy of God who has set me safely on my course 
for Heaven, notwithstanding the patronage of God’s holy 
Mother, heedless of the protection of the Angels, regardless of 
the example and intercession of the Saints, I have sinned. 
And how! Exceedingly in thought, word and deed ; all through 
my fault, my own fault, my most grievous fault. 

Thus and thus far, the Confiteor takes me to the very depths of 
my miserable state and brings me to realise indeed its grim 
reality. 

But this humility not only breaks down all that is false and 
evil, it is the foundation, stable and sure, upon which the new 
and true life can be built up. God does not despise a contrite and 
- humble heart. He will always give the true penitent the grace 
of perfect contrition whereby sins are forgiven immediately even 
before they are confessed ; albeit the obligation to confess them 
in the tribunal of Penance remains. And so, relieved of the 
burden of sins, faith, hope and charity once more come into 
theirown. At once the arduous ascent from the depths begins. 
Therefore (the force of the word should now be more apparent), 
I beseech all the friends of God to whom I have confessed and 
before whom I have abased myself, to pray to the Lord our 
God (plural because he is the common Father) for me. What 
will they pray for? Surely that I may be brought back 
speedily to the course for Heaven, from which I have strayed ; 
that I may be preserved from ever deviating from it again ; 
that I may become a worthy heir with them and with Christ 
for all eternity. The Saints in particular were once where we 
are, and what-we are—exiles in a vale of tears. Their prayer 
must be above all that we may become what they have become, 
and be where they are—glorified victorious heroes of Christ, 
at home for ever in Heaven. 

Such then in brief is the background of the Confiteor. In 
practice it will not be possible each time that it is said, to 
visualise all the aspects that it suggests or to evoke all the 
associations that it can arouse. Nor is this either desirable or 
necessary. According to actual needs or dispositions, now one, 
now another of them can pervade or inspire the whole prayer 
and thus assist us to counter effectively the specific difficulty 
of the moment. The advantages of, and need for, regular 
repetitions of the Confiteor, as legislated for by the liturgical 
laws, are then obvious. We are all too conscious of our own 
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weakness and instability, of the need for humility and of the 
relentless pressure from outside as well. A constant corrective 
and stimulant are, for these reasonsalone, essential. No matter 
how perfect the controls of a ship may be, they do not suffice 
of themselves to keep it to its course and preserve it from the 
influence of storms, contrary currents and adverse winds. 
To counter these influences, the gyro-compass which auto- 
matically corrects deviations brought about thereby, has been 
perfected. To counter parallel influences that tend to take the 
human soul from its divinely ordained course through this 
world, the Church of God, under the guidance and inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit, has given us—among many other blessings— 
the “ Confiteor.” JOSEPH GERAERTS. 


“THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME 


Difficult as communications are, and pressing as domestic needs 
continue to be, we still feel it is important to appeal for support 
from our readers for the Forwarding Scheme. Letters continue to 
arrive from Missionaries begging for the sort of literature—and in 
particular THE MontH—which gives them some notion of the true 
state of affairs in Europe, and we should like, even in the midst 
of our own great problems, to alleviate the hardships of those 
working in distant corners of the world. Fortunately, the un- 
interrupted work of the Royal Navy makes it possible for us to 
send copies of THE MontH abroad with confidence that, even if a 
little belated, they will reach their destinations. 

As readers will remember, it is necessary to obtain a permit to 
send printed matter to any part of the world outside the British 
Empire, not in alliance with this country. Those, then, who wish 
to send a copy of THE MonTH to a Missionary working in these 
regions, can best do so by sending a subscription to the Manager, 
who has permission for this. Readers who are willing to send their 
own copies to Missionaries within the British Empire and similar. 
regions not restricted by the Censor can still do so. 

We conclude then by asking for the co-operation of our readers 
to enable us to keep alive this work of great charity, so that when 
happier times come, it will be possible to say that, even whilst 
fighting the Battle of Britain, we did not forget those abroad. 


Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘ Month ’’ to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secretary, 
** The Month ’’ Forwarding Scheme, 114 Mount Street, Grosvenor con, 
London, W.1. Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and 
names and addresses, whether of missionaries applying for ‘* The Month,’’ 
or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. , 


MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


FRANCE—AND FRANCE. 


RE there two different Frances, or are there two ways of looking 

at the same France? In this short study I shall attempt 

to show that there is only one France, but that, with foolish modesty, 

she conceals her virtues yet does not blush to display her faults. 

Virtues and faults do not create two peoples (that is the totalitarian 

fallacy). There is no “ Catholic France,” no “‘ pagan France” ; 

but simply France, moulded by centuries of Christian civilisation, 

for whose independence St. Joan of Arc thought her own life was 

not too great a price to pay. But a superficial glance misses the deep 
unity, and concludes that there is deep division. 

A casual visitor in a modern French town saw little there that 
was particularly admirable—or, indeed, particularly French. He 
found much the same buildings, much the same activity, much the 
same entertainment, in every other modern country. France may 
have been the world centre for casinos and cabarets, but France was 
really extraordinarily unconcerned with these articles of foreign 
trade. ‘‘ Gay Paris’ is an expression which very few Parisians 
knew ; only English and American and other foreign visitors used 
it. I do not suggest that the French are not by nature gay, nor 
that they do not amuse themselves: I mean that the ordinary 
French town-dweller prefers a trip to the country to a night club, 
and securities to baccarat. The very small section of French who 
frequented their own places of amusement were those who, when 
they travelled, went to the corresponding night clubs, speak- 
easies and so forth abroad. 

French administration and politics displayed still less admirable 
features. Corruption follows almost inevitably upon the rule of the 
unscrupulous professional bureaucrat and politician of every time 
and place: it was particularly serious in France because so few 
Frenchmen will take politics seriously. One of the chief causes of 
the present French tragedy is the fact that the politicians were a 
thousand miles removed from the people whom they were supposed 
to represent. The Frenchman so much dislikes politics and 
administration—“ il s’en fiche ’’—that he is glad to leave them to 
someone else, and does not enquire too closely into his credentials. 

But the countless political parties were less a sign of real disunity 
(I remember a typical chalk-marking in a third-class railway 
carriage: “‘Communistes! soyez d’abord Frangais!”’) than an 
expression of the Frenchman’s passion for discussion. It has been 
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said that a Frenchman’s heart is on the Left, his pocket on the 
Right: and perhaps the shades of political colouring were really 
the result of an attempt by the political “ artists” to satisfy their 
electors’ nostalgia for 1789 without endangering their material 
security. However this may be, it remains that the majority of 
Frenchmen were simply not interested in politics, and their relations 
with their Deputy—if they took any notice of him at all—turned 
chiefly upon extremely local matters discussed over a pint at the 
Café du commerce: would he obtain a grant for a new road or 
building . . . a job for someone’s son. . . .? What the Deputy did 
in the Chamber was his own concern: he was comparatively free 
to play his own “ game ”’ of politics. Politics, in fact, through the 
culpable negligence of the electorate, tended to become an end in 
itself, a private career utterly divorced from its proper object, 
government : so that we had the shocking spectacle, for instance, 
last Good Friday, of a hundred French Deputies refusing to vote, 
tn a national emergency, on a change of Government. 

But by last September this utter irresponsibility of the politicians 
was being counterbalanced by the increasing unanimity of French 
public opinion. The French—but not French politicians—were 
united when war was declared, while war was being fought, when 
“France” collapsed: for it is only the politicians who have 
collapsed. Last September five million Frenchmen took up arms, 
not in a fervour of flags and trumpets, but in the grim determination 
to put a stop to the brigandage which for years has reigned in 
Europe, and to the maladministration which for years has reigned 
in France. This June a reduced number have been forced to lay 
down what remained of the arms with which the politicians had 
failed to supply them, but believing in Maréchal Pétain’s word that 
France would not accept a “ dishonourable peace ” 

It was easy to see how real was the unity in France in all these 
months of war: particularly after the invasion of the north in May. 
Every type and every class and every profession were hurled 
together into a common recognition that they were human beings 
and friends. Political, social, religious,. ideological prejudices 
became less tyrannical. What is “ done’ mattered less than what’ 
had to be done: red tape gave way before immediate human needs. 
Those who had not recognised their neighbour in the beggar at 
their door could no longer fail to recognise him when everyone in the 
street was a beggar : when people whose family and homes had been 
destroyed lay in the street because there was nowhere else to lie. 
Literally he who had two coats would give one away: he who had 
two rooms would give up the second: one family I know were 
putting up six foreign refugees in their flat: another were giving 
shelter in their house to some dozen children in addition to five 
of their own... Artificial barriers of division were visibly 
crumbling: what remained was French, was human. 
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This human solidarity springs from the very heart of France: 
it is the fruit of centuries of Christian life and the condition of 
French unity: a reflection, perhaps, of the charity of Joan of 
Arc. Whether a man come from the Rhine or from the Pyrenees : 
whether he speak with a German accent or a Basque accent: 
whether he be consciously a Christian or not: something marks 
him out at once as a Frenchman: .a sort of passion for reason, 
like the Christian’s love for the Incarnate Wisdom. The Frenchman, 
whether he be interested in his farm or his art or his craft or his 
dinner or his philosophy or his religion, applies to it that first of 
human faculties, his reason. That is what makes him particularly 
“ human ”’ and capable of deep union with other human beings. 

Corruptio optims pessuma: when the Frenchman applies his 

ical mind exclusively to his own material interests he becomes 
as (logically) bestial as he can be (logically) saintly : and he betrays 
France. Of France one has never yet been able to say that she is 
neither hot nor cold: St. Joan lives, as it were, side by side with 
traitors : St. Vincent de Paul with ruthless adventurers: the Curé 
d’Ars with atheist materialists: the modern spiritual, intellectual, 
social renaissance is concurrent with extreme materialistic 
degeneracy. 

At the risk of seeming to play with words, I shall raise a point of 
language. “‘ Catholic,” in French, is at least as much an adjective 
as it isa noun. A “ catholic ’’ can mean not only a man who holds 
the Catholic faith, but a man who behaves “ catholicly,’’ that is, as a 
human being with a spiritual soul. And in this sense France, because 
she has not, in fact, denied the human soul, remains catholic. 

And in so far as France is catholic, France is young. It is no 
paradox to say that a country whose birth rate has scandalously 
decreased may yet be young. For youth and age are measurable 
not only by years but by spiritual vitality. A Christian need never 
be old. And the French, because they live—even unconsciously— 
upon their Christian tradition, are particularly alive. This accounts, 
for instance, for the peculiar significance of the French Catholic 
Youth Movements. Young workers and labourers, students, scouts 
and the rest are not simply numbers of young people : they embody 
the essential spiritual vitality of France. 

A concrete proof of this is Temps Présent. This paper, as its 
name suggests, was concerned with the living present, a point 
of time which unites old and young in a vital NOW. That is why, 
as a movement, it embraced not only what is most alive in French 
spirituality and French intelligence, but equally what is best in 
French social and economic life. Young people who perhaps had 
never read Temps Présent, labourers whose education was 
perhaps very slight, found that their most intimate thoughts were 
being expressed by the greatest living poets, writers, philosophers. 
There was there a deep cultural synthesis: the worker who was 
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trying to make his fellow-workers’ life more livable shared the 
same spirit of generosity, of Christian humanism, which animated 
the disinterested philosopher, a spirit which united them in a deep 
friendship: they were in very deed “ Amis de Temps Présent”’ 
and of each other. The manual labour of the one was complementary 
to the intellectual labour of the other in their common service of 
God’s most perfect image, man. Such essential, universal humanism 
is the authentic message of France to the whole world. 

After the outbreak of war last September, Temps Présent 
rapidly came to represent the unity not only of the “ Amis ”’ but of 
France herself. Temps Présent expressed not only what was 
felt by generous Christians, but what was felt by millions who were 
suddenly being forced to be generous. Among the soldiers Temps 
Présent’s circulation increased by close on a thousand a week. 
It was the only paper, they said, which understood them, which 
treated them neither as heroes nor as soulless czttle but as men, 
which took account of their desires and their failings, their needs and 
their hopes and their fears. And when the German invasion began 
and thousands of refugees streamed through France, “ Amis” 
who had never met, very simply recognised each other as members 
of one family, and gave their entire help. 

I have not over-stressed what is good in France. No one could 
denounce the meanness, the hardness, the narrowness of certain 
types of Frenchmen more strongly than Frenchmen themselves— 
whether it be Moliére or Léon Bloy. But having recognised the sins 
of France it is futile to dwell upon them. What has made, and will 
remake France, is fidelity to the gifts she has received. It cannot be 
an accident that the Franks were the first of the Barbarians to be 
converted to the Church: that it was they who preserved Europe 
from the unimpeded onslaught of the Moslems: that Saint 
Louis consecrated French justice: that Saint Joan consecrated 
French patriotism. .. Nor can our Lady’s part in France be 
accidental. Why did the Queen of Heaven choose to weep on the 
mountain of La Salette and give her heart-rending message to two 
little French cow-herds? Why did she confide in the simplicity 
of Catherine Labouré, of Bernadette, to reveal the miracle of her. 
Immaculate Conception? St. Joan of Arc, whose purity of heart 
obtained for her the companionship of an Archangel, must have 
had a glimpse of what God wants for France when she triumphed 
over French traitors and English invaders and won back France for 
God and His lieutenant, the French king. Great French Christians, 
men like Charles de Foucauld, Ernest Psichari, Charles Péguy, who 
loved France for something spiritual in her which far transcends 
physical frontiers and human time, praised her for such spiritual 
qualities—hope, perseverance, understanding—as are of the very 
_essence of humanity. How should we explain these things which 
to the saints remain wrapped in the too great brilliance of God's 
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mystery ? We cannot explain. We can only recognise that France 
has received very great spiritual gifts, that her true nature is to be 


integrally human, and that these things are probably not unrelated. 
M. BENENSON. 


In RETROSPECT. 
September the 15th. 


T is just ten years to-day since I arrived in the evening at a small 

railway station in Southern Austria. I had four companions— 
two of them Austrian, two Belgian. We had waited for more than 
an hour at a tiny junction at the head of the valley for this local 
train to depart. From Vienna over Semmering as far as Zeltweg 
the journey had been reasonably rapid. There we changed to a 
slower and smaller train which had rolled peacefully with its load 
of peasantry through the lazy atmosphere of a September afternoon. 
A second change at Wolfsberg, the tiny junction, with great piles 
of timber stacked high in its miniature sidings, for an almost toy 
train that ran unconcernedly down the long valley and curved for 
a loop across Jugoslavia to halt finally in the station of Klagenfurt, 
the capital of Austrian Carinthia. At Wolfsberg we had watched 
the late afternoon deepen gradually into evening : trees lost their 
several outlines and became purple masses against the rising hill- 
side: lights sprang up, one by one, in the scattered houses, like 
sudden stars. 

From our small railway station, Sankt Andra, we travelled— 
humans and luggage together—inside a covered waggon. The 
distance was no great one and after a quick bend over a wood- 
planked bridge and roadway we came to the house. Its outer 
walls ran parallel with the one village street over which there hung 
suspended a large electric lamp like the eye of some not unfriendly 
Cyclops. The bright yellow stuccoed walls seemed a trifle unreal 
in this glaring light and the house itself appeared to be half farm 
and half monastery. It had been given to the Society of Jesus, 
along with the roomy Loretokirche at the other end of the village, 
in the eighteen fifties or sixties. Recently, after the Anschluss, it 
was occupied by military, at first in part and now, I imagine, 
completely. What this occupation will have meant to the Catholic 
life of this far-away region, it is difficult to say: for house and 
church were so obviously its religious centre. 

To live in a long valley, shut in to either side by substantial 
mountain-chains, and rarely to leave it during many months, is an 
interesting experience for one whose normal life is laid in cities. 
It is, in a sense, imprisoning, for you are, quite literally, cut off from 
the wider world. In another sense, it is a release, because this 
wider world can recede with amazing swiftness and, apart from an 
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occasional twinge of regret, you rather enjoy the sensation of being 
cut off from it. Letters that come from outside seem remote, almost 
unreal. They belong to an existence that has been and will 
doubtless again be, but which for the moment is strangely suspended. 
You begin to discover for yourself a new existence, you look for and 
appreciate local colour—the natural features, the peasantry with 
its work and habits and interests—and you find yourself making 
them your own. Of course you realise all the time that you are a 
stranger: but, for all that, you have taken on a new kinship, for 
the time being you have made yourself part of the valley. 

The late September grew misty and damp with the approach 
of a mountain autumn. There were some golden days when the sun 
seemed to linger a long while before setting and to fill the landscape 
with a richly diffused and precious glow. The atmosphere was 
spangled with a myriad tiny points of gold, like gilded star-dust. 
A warm contented air lay across the valley and along the mountains’ 
lower slopes: slowly and serenely flowed the river, modest enough 
then, but once it had given its name to an episcopal.see: in the 
meadows apples hung thickly—red and russet and green—from 
laden boughs. The valley was, for the most part, evergreen, 
with large irregular patches of fir and pine wood sprawling over the 
foothills but here and there, at a turn of the road, chestnut foliage 
was rich already with auburn and saffron tints—the sure harbinger 
of autumn and a too poignant reminder of leafy English lanes. 

These mellow days soon gave way to the boisterous and chilly 
weeks which tell you forcibly that the glory of the year has definitely 
departed. At times cloud mist rolled across the valley, so densely 
and continuously that you might not see for entire days the mountain 
ranges. Mornings were damply and discouragingly cold: it was 
unwise to leave a window far open at night. As soon as the mist 
lifted, you noticed that a thick white mist had settled on the higher 
slopes. In the afternoon the late harvest sun might still dawdle 
as though loath to bid farewell to the fields it had so sedulously 
warmed and ripened. | 

The thin film crept gradually downwards and thickened to crisp 
and gleaming snow. Crops had now been garnered, apples plucked, 
the fields cleared of stubble. Under bare chestnut branches matted 
heaps of sun-browned leaves stirred uneasily. The river quickened 
into activity beneath a freshening wind. The first snowflakes 
began to eddy and swirl along the valley: in granaries could 
be heard the rhythmic sound of the threshers and their lusty chant. 
Down the wood-paths tree trunks and heavy branches came 
tumbling, at times with a roar that echoed far. Everywhere men 
were hastening to complete their work before nature should hide 
the earth from them under her white and inviolable mantle. They 
had to hurry, strenuously, frantically: for calmly, majestically 
nature was prevailing. The days grew shorter, the snow settled 
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more steadily. Very soon only a main road or pathway would be 
kept free from snow, the fields be trackless, and cottage lamps 
would throw their silver beams over glittering snow. 

One of my happiest and clearest memories of it centres around 
late Advent and Christmas. The countryfolk lived either in villages 
of from three to five hundred inhabitants (these on the valley 
level) or in scattered hamlets and houses. In a few of the villages 
were churches and parish clergy: the hamlets had their churches 
also which were served, as best they could be, from the villages. 
In spite of the raw climate, the Advent season was held in con- 
siderable honour ; there existed a special devotion to the ‘‘ Rorate ”’ 
or week-day Advent Masses; it was deemed a privilege to have 
these said, day by day, in the smaller churches, and an additional 
privilege to have one of them offered for a particular family or, 
more frequently, a particular farm, as though the souls departed 
(usually the Masses were for dead relatives) belonged rather to the 
farm and the earth whence they had sprung than to the descendants 
who had followed them. Such a Mass would be celebrated early 
in the morning, soon after six o’clock. It was an experience, 
albeit a distinctly chilly one, to leave the house at five o’clock 
and trudge for the best part of an hour along a road between banks 
of snow piled high at either side. A lantern was necessary when 
there was no late moon to light the way: one felt oneself a human 
glowworm crawling over a white-shrouded world. Then a Mass, 
with the Blessed Sacrament exposed, and sturdy singing in the 
vernacular, a slurred and soft-spoken German dialect. The 
churches were not heated: it was not uncommon to find the large 
holy-water stoups filled with what was now holy ice: the wine 
and water cruets would be left on top of a stove in the sacristy 
until they were required. 

Christmas crowned these Advent Masses, and it was peaceful and 
traditional. Soft snow blankets lay heavily across slanting roofs, 
lights seemed to laugh and flicker impishly behind leaded panes. 
Late on Christmas Eve peasants would gather in the larger houses 
to recite together decades of the Rosary. Well before midnight 
a tiny procession of lanterns climbed the hill to the church for half 
an hour of songs and carols in the vernacular which borrowed 
quaintly the ecclesiastical name of Mette or Matins. Then the 
midnight Mass itself, with plenty of local solemnity, and down 
would wind the trail of lights, bobbing jauntily in festive spirit, 
to houses and homes. In the morning two further Masses, the 
interchange of simple gifts, and then the Christmas trees would be 
uncovered to display their biscuits, apples and tinsel. I remember 
tramping back, later in the morning, the way I had come the day 
before—three miles or so over freshly-fallen snow—and meeting a 
caravan of gipsies. They were begging coffee and provisions from 
every farm house they passed : they spoke sufficient of the language 
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to make themselves understood, and within their waggons were 
bonny, brown-skinned children. They were a homeless people, 
as the Holy Family had been homeless on the very first Christmas 
night of all. 

The hardest months in that valley were January and February. 
As a rule, the cold-was bitter, the sun feeble and pallid ; the nights 
descended with a sharp suddenness. The snow became hard and 
tedious: one longed for some colour to break the monotony of 
white. In the spring the snows melted, the fields were sodden : 
the damp allied itself with the cold to give the illusion that the 
latter’s rule was prolonged. Fortunately, I was away from the 
valley for several weeks and missed what would have been its 
dullest and least picturesque spell. 

When I returned, it was mid-April. There was still plenty of 
thick snow on the mountains but the fields were now free and dry. 
Spring had begun already to weave its delicate filigree tapestry of 
pale-green leaf and clustering fruit-blossom. Very soon would 
the valley be garlanded with a new kind of snow, the blossoms of 
apple, pear and cherry. Over this joyous prospect your eye 
might wander—across the heavy acres on which the peasants were 
labouring, making up for unusable winter months, to the light 
green fringes of young birch or larch and, higher up, to the sombre 
and deeper colouring of pine and fir. Here and there you would 
notice a bright-painted villa or a handful of farms, grouped round 
the spire or onion-topped tower of some tiny church, its white- 
plastered exterior pleasantly conspicuous. Evenings lengthened, 
the air was luminous and clear ; it was possible to ramble up and 
down the rough woodland paths, even to adventure into other 
valleys and, across these, to the range of the Saualpen beyond. — 

Spring and early summer brought various local festivities, 
feasts and fairs, many of them with some religious association. 
On the eve of Low Sunday, which was actually the children’s first 
Communion day, beacons were lit round the hills, as they are in 
the Tyrol for the feast of the Sacred Heart, and left to blaze away 
during the night. Corpus Christi had its traditional procession 
through the streets and fields, and the service included also an 
obvious blessing of the earth and crops. Paths were ornamented 
with arches of fresh greenery, every window had its candles and 
bright cloth. Béller or stocky mortars were buried, muzzle deep, 
on some convenient bank, loaded with gunpowder and exploded 
at appropriate moments. No sooner was the Benediction given at 
one of the four outside altars than there was a regular cannonade 
from these antiquated pieces. Four altars—did I say. There were 
four of them. At each a halt was made, and a gospel sung: not 
that of the feast or of the institution of the Eucharist though there 
are precisely four accounts of this, but the initial verses of each 
of the four Gospels. At the fourth altar a blessing was imparted 
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to all four quarters of the globe, with a suitable versicle from the 
Litany to be chanted at each of the four turns. : 

With June and July came the full reign of summer. The valley : 
was always warm, frequently oppressive. Work was continued in sf 
the fields from dawn till dusk. The blossom had long fallen, the 5 
delicate hues of green were hardened to two or three well-set and 
pervading shades. Nights became warm like the days, and slowly 
grain and fruit ripened to maturity under a generous sun. It was 
now a pleasure to escape from the valley for an hour or two and to 
seek relief on the fresh uplands where light breezes fanned the trees. 
Soon it would be time for me to leave the valley, and soon, in fact, 
I left it, girt with its substantial mountains that seemed to bend 
wearily over it in a sultry silence, as it basked there, hazily peaceful, 
in the sunshine. 

I have sometimes wondered what changes the so-called new order 
has brought to the Lavanttal in Carinthia. Ten years ago it 
boasted of a number of youthful Communists even if they had no 
clear notion of what their profession of Communism implied. To-day 
it will certainly have its quota of young Nazis. Carinthia is a border 
province and, as such, very conscious of its nationality. Besides, 
Klagenfurt, its principal town, was one of the earliest centres of 
Austrian Nazism. But the habits of a peasant people alter slowly ; 
they have a tradition born of stability and based upon peasant 
ownership, however modest be their particular possession. When 
Europe awakes from the Nazi nightmare, themselves and their 
valley may be much what it and they have always been. : 

J. M. 


EDITORIAL NOTE . 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- # 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post r 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted f 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of i 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,500 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the 
“Month,’’ if accepted. 

Literary Communications, Exchanges, and Books for Review should be 
addressed to The Editor of ‘‘The Month,’’ 114 Mount Street, London, W.1, 
and not to the Publishers: Business Communications to The Manager, 
Manresa Press, Roehampton, London, S.W.15, who also receives subscriptions 
(14s. per annum post free). 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


AMERICA: Aug. 17, 1940. There will be Nothing Else, by 
Hilaire Belloc. [Mr. Belloc reminds us that the one thing 
standing amid the present chaos of our civilization is the Catholic 
Church which “made that civilization, by which that civilization 
has lived, and in separation from which it has increasingly 
weakened and declined.’’] ' 

BLACKFRIARS: Sept., 1940. Contemplation and Culture, by 
Conrad Pepler, O.P. [Has some profound remarks on the 
nature of culture and the need of a “ contemplative culture that 
is basically supernatural.’’] ; 

CATHOLIC GAZETTE : Sept., 1940. Christianity and the Physical 
Sciences, by Fr. W. J. Randall, C.M.S. [A thorough examina- 
tion of the lectures on “ Religion and Science,’”’ held by the 
Summer School of Catholic Studies in 1939.] 

CaTHOLIC HERALD: Sept. 20, 1940. Balance of Strength, by 
Count Michael de la Bedoyere. [Contains some thoughtful 
and stimulating comments upon German strategy and outlook. } 

CLERGY REvIEW: Sept., 1940. Wiseman’s Return to England 
in 1840, by Denis Gwynn. [Mr. Gwynn commemorates the 
centenary of Wiseman’s arrival in this country as President of 
Oscott and coadjutor to Dr. Walsh, vicar apostolic of the 
Midland District.] 

COMMONWEAL: Aug. 16, 1940. Views and Reviews, by Michael 
Williams. [The garrulous Colonel Lindbergh is severely trounced 
by a fellow American for his thankless and intolerable attitude to 
Britain. ] 

Ir1sH EccLEsIASTICAL RECORD: Sept., 1940. The Great Social 
Experiment in Turin, by Dr. Mina J. Moore. [A pleasing 
account of a visit to Don Cottolengo’s “Casa della Divina 
Providenza’”’ in Turin, with some notes on its foundation and 
development. 

IrntsH Montuty: Sept., 1940. St. Ignatius of Loyola: the 
Embodiment of the Spanish Spirit and Character, by José 
Maria Pemdn. [A panegyric of the founder of the Society of 
Jesus who established the most necessary of all concords, that 
“between Liberty and Authority.’’] 

Ir1sH Rosary: Sept., 1940. A Letter from London, by Peter 
Pensive. [Contains a balanced account of conditions to-day in 
England, with an appreciation of Cardinal Hinsley’s leadership 
and the English Catholic outlook.] 

TABLET : Sept. 14 and 21, 1940. The Jesuits: 1540-1940. [A 
study of the Society of Jesus and its founder, on the occasion of 
its fourth centenary. ] 


REVIEWS 


1.—THE AMAZING CHARLES WATERTON? 


R. GOSSE’S admirable biography of Charles Waterton opens 

with the following testimony of Dr. Hobson, his physician 
and friend. “‘ When Mr. Waterton was seventy-seven years of age, 
I was witness to his scratching the back part of his head with the 
big toe of his right foot.’’ This introductory remark prepares us for 
a life-story out of the ordinary, and we certainly get it. Waterton 
was a Yorkshire squire who made his estate into a bird-sanctuary 
and a paradise for animals of every kind, only the fox and 
Hanoverian rat being rigorously excluded. He was an intrepid 
explorer with remarkable powers of endurance and observation, 
a field-naturalist of the first quality, and a pioneer in taxidermy. 
Upon his friends he was liable to play pranks as quaintly and 
originally as any odd character from the Nonsense Songs of Edward 
Lear and, as Mr. Gosse informs us, he must have spent a consider- 
able part of his life up trees: “‘ he would often sit for hours in the 
topmost branches of a tree, reading his Horace or Virgil, but at the 
same time keeping out a sharp eye for the birds.” 

Waterton has been called eccentric, but upon this adjective the 
verdict of the Reverend J. G. Wood, an intimate friend of his, is 
worth more than quoting. ‘It was perhaps eccentric to have 
strong religious faith, and act up to it. It was eccentric, as Thackeray 
said (of Waterton), to ‘ dine on a crust, live as chastely as a hermit, 
and give his all to the poor.’ It was eccentric to come into a large 
estate as a young man and to have lived to extreme old age without 
having wasted one hour or one shilling. It was eccentric to give 
bountifully and never allow his name to appear in a subscription- 
list. It was eccentric to be saturated with the love of nature. It 
might be eccentric never to give dinner parties, preferring to keep 
an always open house for his friends ; but it was an agreeable kind of 
eccentricity. It was eccentric to be ever childlike, but never childish. 
We might multiply instances of his eccentricity to any extent, 
and may safely say that the world would be much better than it is if 
such eccentricity were more common.” 

Charles Waterton was born in 1782 of an old Yorkshife family 
which had remained staunchly loyal to the Cathclic faith and had 
suffered for that attachment. ‘‘ My ancestors,” he wrote, ‘“ acted 
wisely. I would myself rather run the risk of going to hell with 
St. Edward the Confessor, Venerable Bede, and St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, than make a dash at heaven in company with Harry 
VIII, Queen Bess, and Dutch William.” In 1796, after four years 


1The Squire of Walton Hall: The Life of Charles Waterton. By Philip 
Gosse. London: Cassell. Pp. ix., 324. Price, 15s. mn. 1940. 
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at a private school in Tudhoe village, he was sent to Stonyhurst, 
then recently established in Lancashire after two centuries of 
existence overseas, at St. Omer, Bruges and Liége. Throughout 
his long life (he died in 1865) Waterton was profoundly attached to 
Stonyhurst and the English Jesuits. His important collections of 
birds and animals were bequeathed to the school and are now the 
chief treasure in its museum, and he could write that “ under 
Almighty God and my parents I owe everything to the Fathers of 
the Order of St. Ignatius.’ It was his custom, in later life, to travel 
to Stonyhurst every Boxing Day and stay there for ten days with 
the staff and boys: some of the tales of his reception at the 
Christmas plays are entertaining. Finally, his school habits were 
commemorated in a rather curious manner. When he was at 
Stonyhurst, the boys wore a special uniform, consisting of a blue 
swallow-tail coat with gold buttons, and a check waistcoat. For the 
rest of his life Waterton always wore a similar blue tail-coat with 
gold buttons and a check waistcoat, and would never put on 4 
black coat—a custom which, on one occasion, deprived him of an 
audience with the Pope. 

After leaving school, he soon interested himself in travel. In 
1802 and 1803 he was in Malaga at the time of the horrible plague. 
“Who but Mr. Waterton,’ announces Miss Edith Sitwell, ‘‘ could 
have survived the Black Vomit, in the Plague of Malaga, of which 
he gives an account which to me is more terrible than Defoe’s history 
of the Plague of London: it shows that Charles Waterton was, 
at his best, a great writer.’” He was in Demerara in 1804, returned 
home in the next year, after his father’s death, and travelled again 
to South America in 1812 to begin the series of explorations which 
are recorded in his ‘‘ Wanderings.’’ These journeys into the forests 
of the Guiana hinterland took place at four-yearly intervals, and 
between the third and fourth of them occurred a tour of the United 
States. Waterton’s account of these journeys is rich with incidents, 
now thrilling, now entertaining. His biographer, by a judicious 
use of extracts, allows the intrepid voyager to describe and to 
moralize for himself. Thus we have the story of his adventures 
with the Vampires, his capture alive of the coulacanara, one of the 
largest types of pythons, and his famous ride on the back of a 
cayman. We are introduced to wourali poison which Waterton 
imagined might provide a remedy for hydrophobia or lock-jaw, 
to the legend of the vanished city of El Dorado, to the Three-Toed 
Sloth which seems to have won Waterton’s heart, and to the nocturnal 
howlings of the red Demerara monkey which would make you 
think that “ half the beasts of the forests were collecting for the 
work of carnage.’’ It was from the head and shoulders of one of these 
monkeys that Waterton fashioned his best-known freak museum- 
piece, the Nondescript,”’ which, according to Smith, was 
“ clearly the head of a Master in Chancery.” 
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On May the 11th, 1829, Waterton married Anne Edmondstone, 
the seventeen-year old daughter of a South American friend. It 
was characteristic of Waterton that the ceremony took place at four 
o’clock in the morning, and in the chapel of the English Convent in 
Bruges, where Anne had been at school. She died less than a year 
afterwards, having given birth to a son. After his wife’s death 
Waterton’s manner of life became even more austere. He slept 
upon boards in an attic, rose at 3 a.m. to light his fire, passed an 
hour, from 4 to 5 a.m., in the little chapel next to the attic, then 
worked in his room until 8 o’clock when he took breakfast with the 
Walton household. Most of the day he spent out of doors, looking 
after birds and animals on his estate. He was an assiduous reader, 
both of Latin and English, and read a chapter every day from a 
Spanish life of St. Francis Xavier and another from Don Quixote 
in the original. 

Waterton was an amazing character, and Mr. Gosse’s biography 
makes most interesting reading. He has for Waterton an obvious 
appreciation and sympathy—surely the first requirement in any 
biographer. The picture he draws for us is clear and most attractive. 
Waterton was a lovable old gentleman, a trifle eccentric, if you 
insist, but manly, humane and generous, and three parts a saint. 
There is a story that during the Squire’s funeral a linnet burst into 
song while the priests were chanting the Benedictus at the grave- 
side: and this story has grown into a legend. “‘ Should the Squire 
ever be canonized ’’—this is Mr. Gosse’s conclusion—*‘ and become 
Saint Charles of Walton, and Patron Saint of the Birds of England, 
what an enchanting story will be attached to his memory. After 
all, why should not Charles Waterton be canonized? In the “‘ Book 
of Saints’ there occur the names of many who have less claim to 
saintship than the devout and lovable Squire of Walton.” 

| j-M. 


2—ITALY IN 1848? 


HIS is the third volume of a work by Mr. and Mrs. Berkeley 
which is now generally recognized as standard and authorita- 

tive. It contains the story of nineteenth century Italy, this time 
on a scale that allows for far greater detail and finer portraiture 
since its attention is confined to ten and a half months of that 
fateful and fascinating year, 1848. The qualification of the authors 
for their work is beyond question. They have made a profound 
study of sources and authorities on either side—I should have said, 
on every side—for Spanish, French and English archives have 
been consulted as well as the Italian and the Austro-German. A 
fairness and objectivity is evident in their judgments on men and 
1 Italy i ing : A Nov. 16, 1848. G. F.-H. and J. 
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events which is wholly admirable, and they have been able to 
correct certain misconceptions in previous English, and even Italian 
works. A general sympathy with Italian efforts does not blunt 
their appreciation of the veteran Marshal Radetsky or take away 
their understanding of the Austrian point of view. With one or two 
exceptions, such as the notorious Sterbini and Ciceruacchio, they 
have no villains to unearth. Their pictures of, and verdicts on, 
Piux IX, Charles Albert of Piedmont, Mamiami, Rossi and others 
are carefully and convincingly drawn. Even Ferdinand II, the 
Neapolitan king, whom hitherto history had not treated with any 
kindness, is partially rehabilitated. 

It is interesting, if somewhat pathetic, in these days when 
Italian newspaper puppets are screaming of Britain as the “ historic 
enemy,” to consider the reasoned conclusion of historians. It was 
the domination of Italians by Germans, they assert, “‘ which was the 
chief, in fact the root cause, of the movement for the unification of 
Italy.”’ The initiative came from the north, and “it is from the 
north, most undoubtedly, that the modern kingdom of Italy was 
made.” At the commencement of 1848 Piux IX was still regarded 
as the leader among Italian nationalists. He thought of a league 
or federation of States for defensive purposes, a plan that was 
revived three times during this year in slightly variant forms, by 
Mamiani, Rosmini, and Pellegrino Rossi. Tuscany, Lombardy, 
Venice and the Papal States were willing to accord a measure of 
assistance to Piedmont though it was clear that they distrusted 
the Piedmontese almost as cordially as they disliked the Austrians. 
Italy was not sufficiently united in 1848 to carry out the ideas of 
Charles Albert who realised, incidentally, that he was sacrificing 
his own career on the altar of Italian unity in some future decade. 
The authors consider, however, that until the fall of Vicenza on 
June roth he had a fair chance of military success against Radetsky. 
Though the Italians were apprehensive of further Austrian 
aggression, it is clear from Viennese documents that Metternich 
was merely hoping that Austria might weather the storm and 
remain, after and in spite of it, a Great Power. 

The picture of Pius IX is clearly and sympathetically drawn. 
His position was an extremely difficult one. Extremists were urging 
him to declare war, even to proclaim a crusade against Austria. 
In the now famous Allocution of April 29th he decided finally that 
he could take no part in the war. He could not allow his position, 
~ as head of the Church, to be compromised by too close association 
with any national cause, even that of the liberation of Italian 
territory from foreign occupation. The allocution had important 
consequences. It was one of the factors in Charles Albert’s defeat 
and most probably, as the authors insist, brought much nearer the 
loss of the Temporal Power. Yet the Holy Father did emphasize 
and safeguard his spiritual and international character. ‘‘ The 
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Piedmontese officers and Roman ministers evidently thought that 
they could sweep him with them, spiritual authority and all. 
But here they were entirely wrong; in spiritual matters he was 
unshakeable ’’ (p. 173). The personal courage, patience and toler- 
ance of this much-tried Pontiff are set in high relief. 

The campaign of 1848, with its various battles and manoeuvres, 
is graphically described, and there are some admirable maps and 
diagrams which make it easy to follow it with sustained interest. 
The narrative, though intricate, is exceptionally readable, and the 
crowded story of this momentous year is truly stirring. Finally, 
we are made to realise the part that was still being played in 
nineteenth century Europe by the Irish émigrés. Here we find 
Field-Marshal Nugent, who led the relieving forces from Gorizia to 
Verona, Colonel Baron Kavanagh, who fell in battle before Vicenza 
on June roth, and Graf O’Donnell, the Vice-Governor, under the 
Austrian occupation, of Milan. 

j.M. 


3—AFOOT IN IRELAND’ 


PAUL HENRY ’S pictures, with their delicate white and 
blue and grey, are sufficiently familiar. This book has four 
of them and they are thoroughly charming, as are his collotype 
plates in their soft-toned sepia. They add a note of distinction to 
an admirably produced book, and they serve as a quietening foil 
to Mr. O’Faolain when he goes a-rampaging against the Cork 
“ smut-hounds ”’ and the Society of St. Jude or the Clonmel Library 
where the books “ must pass on every known infectious disease ”’ 
and would need a forceps to handle them.. There are some strong 
expressions in the modern genre, strewn through his pages, as, 
for example, that “ all Ireland, for me, is in and about Rathkeale : 
a dead, lousy, flea-bitten, snoring pig of a town that I cannot think 
of without going as soft as a woman” (p. 150). He inveighs 
against the Irish censorship, against the harmful English influence, 
and relishes a story with a dig at the clergy. It is the face of Ireland, 
both fair and ugly, that he portrays for us: its Catholic heart he 
leaves, for the most part, undiscovered. 

And yet, in spite of certain defects, this is a lovely book. Mr. 
O’Faolain knows his Ireland, and knows too how to recreate its 
varying atmosphere with a touch that is well-nigh magical. And 
so we are conducted from Dublin round to Dublin—through frugal, 
self-preserving, close, idealistic Kilkenny, with its air of a lost city 
and its medieval quality “ as if it were an ancient university town, 
as it ought to be a modern one ” and “‘ that Irish tempo of a civilized 
dawdle”’; to the lovely, swooning, coloured country between 


1 An Ivish Journey. By Sean O’Faolain. With illustrations by Paul Henry. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. vii, 308. Price, 12s. 6d. n. 1940. 
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Waterford and Tipperary, “ covered with a bloom of heat like a 
grape, dimmed in the heated air, rich with the June growth, 
chequered by the endlessly waving shadows of the barren clouds ” ; 
to Cork, strewn like a bouquet along the valley—the town with a 
sting, inhabited by the Irish Gascons ; to Kinsale, with scarcely a 
field around it that does not “ still the mind with memories,” heavy 
with the sense of the die cast, the doom of the decisive hour: to 
Killarney and its “tourist spew,’’ to Galway, burrowed like 
Gruyére, even as it smells like Gorgonzola—and definitely medieval 
though not of the best period—and, finally, passing through the 
beauty of the West to Belfast “with its Burke and Hare atmo- 
sphere, like old murky Edinburgh.” 

Mr. O’Faolain is pungent and provocative: he has a ready stock 
of epithets and phrases to sum up and censure. There is a good 
deal of his Irish Gascon about him. But this adds a piquancy to 
his remarks and, in any case, we freely forgive him for the sheer 
beauty of some of his passages and the haunting love of Ireland 
that pervades his pages. His is.a remarkable travel-book, and 
history, humour and reminiscence are subtly blended with descrip- 
tion. He has something to say of the Black North but, although 
he exposes the bigotry of the Northern Government, he tells us that 
he never met, or heard of, “ among ordinary decent -people any 
gratuitous bigotry on either side.” Orangeism, he holds, is largely 
economic and “ has never yet been associated with anything that 
did not pay.” D.L.K. 


SHORT NOTICES 
HISTORICAL. 

i & a recent work, which received extensive appreciation in our 

pages, Dom David Knowles has told in full the story of the 
“Monastic Order in England.” Now, as a sort of pendant, he 
gives us a catalogue of The Religious Houses of Medieval 
England (Sheed & Ward: 8s. 6d.n.). The substance of the book 
is composed of lists of houses with the dates of foundation, details 
of position, etc., divided up according to Orders. Prefixed to these » 
is an introductory essay on the genesis of religious life in England, 
and an excellent index and a collection of maps all go to make the 
work quite indispensable to the student of medieval England. 
The price seems high, but is not actually so; there is much careful 
printing, notes, cross-references and the like, to say nothing of the 
maps already referred to. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

In Some Noted Priests of Yesterday (Talbot Press, Dublin : 
2s.), Fr. James Cassidy has collected a number of biographical 
studies of such prominent figures as Father Mathew, Canon Sheehan, 
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Father Bernard Vaughan, Mgr. Benson and four others. The short 
sketches are appreciative and based on sound knowledge, but we 
question whether, even in these hard times, two shillings represents 
the strict value of a paper-covered book of seventy pages of matter 
which is necessarily slight and derivative. 

A further volume in the series “‘ Les Saints” is St. Philippe 
Neri (Gabalda, Paris: 13.00 frs.) from the pen of Mgr. Baudrillart. 
The life of this attractive Saint, written by such an experienced 
and scholarly authority, could not fail to be of value, though 
there do not appear to be in this present study any remarkable 
characteristics to add to our knowledge of the founder of the 
Oratory. But a modern life of the Saint in English is a desideratum, 
and possibly some one will be found to render into our language 
this concise and balanced study. 

We think mostly, perhaps, of the present Holy Father as the 
champion of that justice which must be the basis of any true peace, 
but Pius, Pope of Charity (Sheed & Ward: 2s. 6d. n.) reminds 
us that he is no narrow legalist. The book consists of brief extracts 
from nearly a score of writings and addresses, and the reader is 
introduced to a manifold array of topics considered by the Supreme 
Pontiff. Whether—as is usually the case—he is discussing the 
political or economic difficulties of the age or is addressing the 
Pontifical Academy of sciences, his words are invariably full of 
thought and inspiration. Those who are inclined to boggle at the 
length of an encyclical may well be exhorted to make their first 
approach to the Holy Father’s pronouncements by ne of this 
selection ; they will be bound to ask for more. 


Non-CATHOLIC. 

It is pleasing to welcome Mysteries of Love Revealed in the 
Rosary (Dacre Press: 2s. 6d.), which is a re-edition of a work 
originally published in 1925. The three sets of “ mysteries” are 
grouped together as subjects for reflection, so that the little book is 
not so much a direct help to the recitation of the Rosary as a small 
collection of meditations suggested by the different phases of the 
life of the Word Incarnate ; but no-one who has spent some time 

in pondering this book but will be helped to a more devout recitation. 
' It has become an accepted truth that any book in the Signpost 
series will be well-written and the fruit of much careful preparation, 
and the latest number, The Necessity of Worship (Dacre Press : 
1s.) is no exception. After a preliminary chapter explaining the 
natural basis of corporate worship and its necessity as a consequence 
of divine revelation, Mr. McLaughlin goes on to give a history of 
pre-Christian worship and then, in a long and erudite discussion, 
traces the development of the Eucharistic liturgy in the Church. 
In reading this chapter, the Catholic wili not fail to be afflicted 
with a certain melancholy at the thought of the marked cleavage 
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between references to the Book of Common Prayer and to the 
Roman Missal, and will surely breathe a prayer that the sincerity _ 
manifested in such books as this will win for their authors the 
reward of that vision of the whole truth which alone seems to be 
wanting to them. 

. Miss Dorothy Sayers, adept in the art of investigation, puts a 
searching question in Creed or Chaos? (Hodder & Stoughton : 
6d. n.). This is a reprint of an address to the Church Tutorial 
Classes Association and it is to be hoped that her hearers took her 
words to heart. She sees in the present struggle, quite simply, 
“a war of dogma.’’ This may seem an excessive estimate, but Miss 
Sayers shows that it can be justified. ‘“‘. . . What we believe to be 
evil, Germany believes to be good. It is a direct repudiation of the 
basic Christian dogma, on which our mediterranean civilisation 
is grounded.” But Germany is little more than a symptom of the 
consequences of the revolt from dogma. And if civilisation is to 
be saved it is only through a return to dogmatic Christianity. 
Miss Sayers suggests seven main headings of dogma which need to be 
specially emphasised; and she outlines a scheme of Christian 
doctrine, sketchy and incomplete, but well-knit and clear-cut, 
for the consideration of the many. May her pamphlet become a 
best seller ; it will be an excellent propaideutic to the re-Christianis- 
ing of this country and of Europe, which might well be described 
as God’s war aim. 


VERSE. 


Those who know something of the activities that loomed largest 
in Father Martindale’s life before his unfortunate visit to Denmark, 
will readily understand the allusions in the title Poplar Leaves and 
Seaweed (Sheed & Ward: 3s. 6d.), references that show how 
truly Catholic is his taste. Children and seafaring men, Holy 
Child schools and New Zealand immigrant centres, all these find 
themselves within the cast of the author’s net. And whilst we 
read these felicitous poems, we shall be stirred to an interest in their 
subjects—and in their author’s plea for them all. May his little 
book serve to stimulate a further zeal for the good works with which. 
he was so concerned. 


FICTION. 


The sub-title of Bewildering Cares (Faber: 7s. 6d.) is “A 
Week in the Life of a Clergyman’s Wife,” and this sufficiently 
indicates the scope of the novel. The form of the book is that of 
the diary and Miss Winifred Peck handles her material easily, 
combining in a nice proportion humour, sentiment and that appreci- 
ation of the spiritual aspects of her ‘“‘ vocation ’’ without which the 
story would be unreal and almost flippant. As it is, we are given 
a glimpse of a life which we feel to be one of sincere devotion to 
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duty, though flavoured with that mild cynicism which the in- 
tellectually-inclined so often employ to hide their good deeds from 
a naughty world. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


The work of Professor Denis Saurat has recently changed from 
that of University lecturing and tutoring to that of interpreting 
France to England. We are not sure what to make of his latest 
_ publication, The Christ at Chartres (Dent: 4s.). Christian, 
at least in theory, inasmuch as it starts from the presupposition 
that Christ is the centre, the focal point of all history, of all time 
and space, in whom alone can human history be understood, it yet 
divagates into some rather remarkable speculations about the 
Catholic Christianity of France, which is conceived of, apparently, 
as one aspect, and a relatively unimportant aspect at that, of the 
Soul of France, which is something deeper, more permanent, more 
fundamental. Now of course, in so far as nature must precede 
supernature, since historically Christianity was grafted upon a 
pre-existing stock of religious experience, there is a sense in which 
Professor Saurat’s thesis is not only true but even platitudinous. 
But we must refuse to accept this strange mélange of Pythagorean- 
ism, paganism and natural mysticism as a valid presentation of 
orthodox Christianity. And did the “ old theologian, a canon of a 
cathedral in Northern France’’ really say all that is attributed 
to him in these pages—as for instance: ‘‘ One can only love truly 
a God whom one does not know for sure to exist. One can love 
truly only the God that does not exist.” 

A much more authentic interpretation of the soul of France, we 
believe, will be found in Notre-Dame de Paris: Monument 
et Vie (Editions Spes: 7 fr.) by M. L’Abbé Louis de Rouzic. In 
this slight brochure, the author seeks to present the great Cathedral 
as a sort of repository of the greatness of France, artistic, historical 
and religious. Those who have forgotten that the greatness of 
France did not-begin in 1789, are here reminded that, from the 
twelfth century onwards, Christian France, “ the eldest daughter 
of the Church,” found in Notre-Dame a symbol at once of faith 
and of patriotic fervour. 

In The Root Cause of the Leakage (Burns, Oates: 7d.) Fr. A. 
Gits has reprinted two articles from the Clergy Review, in which the 
author pleads for a more earnest consideration of the mixed marriage 
problem. He argues cogently that mixed marriages are largely 
responsible for the drift away from the Church, that the remedy 
lies in a far greater stiffening of attitude towards the granting of 
dispensations, but that, at the same time, the clergy must be ready 
to seize the opportunity so often provided by “ mixed courtships ”’ 
to prevail upon the non-Catholic party to undergo instruction, 
with a view to reception before marriage. 
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Father Leonard Feeney made many friends with an earlier 
book “‘ Fish on Friday ’—and those friends will welcome You’d 
Better Come Quietly (Sheed & Ward: 6s. n.), in which he 
expounds, in a series of sketches, outlines and notes, what is 
perhaps best described as his philosophy of life. Fr. Feeney is, 
we know, something of a poet ; we know him to be also a very 
human being; we here see him as something of a thinker. Not, 
fortunately, that we are given a professedly metaphysical treatise 
—though in the “ outline ” which gives its name to the work there 
is much metaphysical doctrine implied in his discussion of the 
“ kingdom of thingdom ’’—but we realize that, beneath the Barrie- 
like whimsicality of so much of his writing there is an un-Barrie-like 
rigidity of doctrine and belief. Even in a discussion on the Blessed 
Trinity—‘‘ There is only one WHAT in God. There are three 
WHOS.”’—epigrams of this sort break in: “ Russia’s night is a 
bedlam in which all the dogs bark. Germany’s night is a graveyard 
in which a lone ass brays.’’ Nor does he exclude an attack on the 
“menace of Puns,”’ even though he confesses to having said, in 
answer to a little girl, who asked him if he liked chips: “ Yes, 
I’m a regular chip monk.” This, then, is authentic Feeney, and can 
be confidently recommended to Feeney fans. 

Messrs. Macmillan have selected an excellent team of writers for 
their first issue of six ‘‘ War Pamphlets” (3d. n. each). In Let 
There be Liberty Mr. A. P. Herbert reminds us of what our 
‘ liberties really mean. They “ are like our teeth” is his happy 
comparison : “‘ we forget the very existence of our teeth until we 
have toothache.’’ He defends Parliament against the Press, and a 
Free Press against its critics in Parliament: to point his moral, he 
adds an imaginary description of one normal Nazi day. A good 
pamphlet even if he defends the Press too well. 

Mr. A. A. Milne’s War with Honour is possibly the best of the 
bunch. It is, in a sense, an epilogue to a book he wrote in 1934, 
with the title “‘ Peace with Honour.” He writes as a practical 
pacifist, that is, as a man interested in the establishment of general 
peace, and not in the problem of what an individual may or may not 
do in any particular war. His distinction is most important ;. 
the renunciation of war can only be preached between wars. Across 
his previous book, he tells us, there is now scrawled the one word 
Hitler. Apart from one paragraph which every moral theologian 
would inevitably blue-pencil, the essay is admirable. 

Mr. E. M. Forster’s Nordic Twilight is concerned with German 
culture. The fault of this lies not so much in its tragic view of 
life as in the fact that it is governmental, regimented : freedom and 
spontaneity have been taken away from it. Goethe and Heine are 
now outlawed, with a host of lesser luminaries. “‘ Deutschland ohne 
Goethe ’”’ has been a Nazi rallying cry. We would not agree with 
Mr. Forster that Libel and Blasphemy Laws hit the writer and 
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artist ‘‘ unfairly ’’ for a certain discipline is no bar to decent liberty. 

The fourth and fifth pamphlets deal with the religious situation. 
In The Crooked Cross the Dean of Chichester, whose previous 
book on the religious German struggles has been widely appreciated, 
treats of the Nazi attack upon the German Confessional Church. 
The story of the various measures to unify and Nazify the Lutheran 
churches is clearly told, the issues at stake are explained, and due 
tribute is paid to Pastor Niemdller for his valiant stand against 
brutality. Monsignor Ronald Knox supplies the complementary 
volume concerning Catholics, in Nazi and Nazarene. He cleverly 
characterises the Nazi method as that of ‘‘ wedge-driving.”’ This 
consists in continually playing off two human temperaments, and 
Hitler, in his gradual attack upon the Catholic Church, “ has played 
off the Innitzers against the Faulhabers.’”” Monsignor Knox is 
rather too gracious when he suggests that Hitler has not the bitter 
feelings against the Church which other persecutors have entertained, 
and that it is “ the logic of his own immoderate aims ’”’ that has 
driven him to it. Once again, the story is briefly but adequately 
presented, with a note on the even more violently anti-Catholic 
policy pursued in occupied Austria and Poland. Monsignor Knox 
concludes that the Catholic Church is being persecuted by the Nazis 
not because she is Catholic but because she is Christian. I should 
have preferred the expression “not exclusively because she is 
Catholic.” 

Mr. J. R. Clynes’s When I Remember is in a category apart. 
It is a sympathetic study of the changes that have occurred in 
England since Mr. Clynes himself was a poor boy, allowed to live in 
social circumstances that were a disgrace to the England of the 
eighteen seventies. In friendly reminiscence he argues that our 
English revolution has taken place. Things have altered out of all 
recognition: there are now ante-natal clinics, nursery schools, 
opportunities for full education. ‘‘ I have lived,” he tells us, “ to 
see a foundry hand become Foreign Secretary, the son of a Keighley 
weaver created Chancellor of the Exchequer, and a miner Secretary 
for War.’’ Mr. Clynes’s pages are a proof that a system like our own 
can correct its abuses without too violent remedies, raise the 
standard of living, and give opportunities and security to the 


people. 
DEVOTIONAL. 


Father M. F. Egan, S.J., has given us a number of chapters 
on the life of our Lord, with a general title We Would See Jesus 
(H. M. Gill: 2s. 6d. n.). Beginning with ‘“‘ Jesus in Nazareth” 
and ‘‘ The Baptism of Christ,” we are made to study Christ’s 
meekness and humility, ‘‘ The Priesthood of Jesus” and “ The 
Peace of Christ’ until, in the last two chapters, we are brought 
face to face with the problem of the Resurrection and the birth 
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of the Church at Pentecost. The chapters are admirably written 
in a simple and yet meditative style, from which perfervid phrases 


are conspicuously absent. 


They provide easy and thoughtful read- 


ing, and will be enjoyed by the simplest, and yet not be thought 
unduly simple by those who have considerable experience of 


spiritual reading. 


From the same publishers comes a small volume, priced at 1s. 
and entitled Twelve Hours. It contains a method, with prayers, 
litanies and meditations, for following the Holy Hour; several 
extra meditations, to make up the number twelve, are to be found 
in the second part of the book. The work of compilation has 
been done, and done quite adequately, by Father Denis O’Shea. | 
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